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THEATRES. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Chatterton. 

On Boxing night will be produced the Grand Comic Christmas Annual, 
written by E. L. Blanchard, entitled CINDERELLA, in which the celebrated 
Vokes Family will appear. New and Magnificent Scenery by William 
Beverley. Double Harlequinzde. Rox office open ten till five daily. Prices 
asusual. Stage Manager, Mr. Edward stirling; Lreasurer, Mr, James 
Guiver. 


HEATRE ROYAL HAYMARKET. 


THE CRISIS. anew comedy in 4 acts, adapted by James Albery from 
Augier’s LES FOURCHAMBAULT, the greatest success of the past 
Paris season. Characters by Mrs. John Wood, Misses Fastlake Lucy 
Buckstone, and Miss Louisa Moodie. Messrs. Howe, Kelly, D. Fisher, 
jun.; Weathersby, Fielder, and W. Terriss; every evening and Saturday 
morning, December 7th, at 2.30. 


OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. Sole Pro- 


prietor, Mr. Benjamin Webster. Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. A. and S. Gatti. Every Evening at 7.45, PROOF. Mr. Hermann 
Vezin, Messrs. Arthur Stirling, L. Lablache, C. Harcourt, J. John- 
stone, and E. J. George. Mesdames Bandmann, A. Stirling, Billington, 
D. Drummond, Clara Jecks, Kate Barry, and Bella Pateman. Preceded by, 
at 7, SARAH’S YOUNG MAN. Messrs. E. J. George, F. Moreland, 


Waring. Mesdames Clara Jecks, J. Coveney, and Bentley. To con- 
clude with SHRIMPS FOR TWO. 
RINCESS’S THEATRE. — Lessee and 


Manager, Mr. WALTER GOOCH 
Every Evening at 7.45, New Romantic Drama, entitled NUMBER 
TWENTY; or, the Bastille of Calvados, by James Albery and Joseph 
Hatton. Preceded by FAMILY JARS, at 7.  Norice.—On oxing 
Night, Charles Reade’s IT’S NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 


OVAL  STRAN D2 DHEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWANROROUGH. 

Until Friday, Dec. 13, inclusive, at 7, OUR CLUB. Messrs. Marius, 
Harry Cox, H. J. Turner, F, Wyatt, and W. H. Vernon; Mesdames 
Lottie Venne, M. Jones, and Ada Swanborough. At 9.15, NEMESIS, 
Messrs. Loredan, H. Cox, Marius; Mesdames Violet Cameron, L. Venne, 
&c. Saturday, Dec. 14, New Musical Extravaganza, with gorgeous 
scenery. Music by Fitz-Gerald. 


LYMPIC.— THE TWO ORPHANS. — 

EVERY EVENING, at 7.30.—MORNING PERFORMANCE 

of A REPUBLICAN MARRIAGE, SATURDAY NEXI (Dec. 7), at 

awe o’clock. Box Office open daily from Eleven to Five. No booking 
ees, 


LOBE THEATRE.—Special Announcement. 
CHRISTMAS SEASON, 1878-9. 

Mr. Henderson has much pleasure in announcing that he has made 
arranzemeats fora season of MORNING PERFORMANCES of GRAND 
JUVENILE ITALIAN OPERA at the Globe Theatre; commencing on 
SALURDAY AFTERNOON, December ast, 1878, and continuing every 
week day thereafter until further notice. 

In addition to the Operatic Performances, a series of GRAND 
PANTOMIMIC BALLETS will be given by the Corps de Ballet, 
supported by 8 Prime Ballerine and 6 Mimi (with ages ranging from gto 15). 
Director (for the Troupe), Sig. A. Benaglia, The performances will 
conmence every afternoon at Two o'clock, finishing at Kivee HOLIDAY 
PRICES, Children half-price to Dress Circle and Stalls. The detailed 
opening programme will be shortly issued. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE, — 1256th 
Night of OUR BOYS. Every Evening, at 7.30, A WHIRLIGIG; 
at 8, the most successful comedy, OUR BOYS, written by H. J. Byron 
(255th and following nights). Concluding with A FEARFUL FOG. 
Supported by Messrs. Thorne, Flockton, Garthorne, Naylor, Bradbury, 
aad James; Mesdames Illington, Bishop, Holme, Richards, Larkin, &c. 
Acting-Manager, Mr. D. McKay. 
N.&.—Morning Performance of OUR BOYS, Saturday next, December 


14th. 
Pe RA CRON Mili eUtck 
é Manager, Mr. R. D’Oyly Carte. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, H.M.S. PINAFORE; or, The Lass That Loved 
a Sailor; an original nautical Comic Opera by W. S. Gilbert and Arthur 
Sullivan. Mesdames E, Howson, Everard, E. Cross, J. Bond; Messrs. G. 
Power, Temple, Barrington, Clifton, Dymott, and George Grossmith, jun. 
At 7.45, CUPS AND SAUCERS. At 10.30, Mr. George Grossmith in 
BEAUTIES ON THE BEACH.—Stage Manager, Mr. J. H. Jarvis. 
Morning Performance every Saturday until further notice of H.M.S. 
PINAFORE at 3 o’clock; CUPS and SAUCERS at 2.30. 


RT TE RTOUN Ti AeE vay De Rk, 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Arex. Henpurson. 
ASU 18 NIGHTS. 
LAST 18 NIGHTS 
OF TIIE PINK DOMINOS, 
THE PINK DOMINOS, 

Every Evening, for the last times, at 7.30, the serio-comic drama, in 
two acts, by John Oxenford, Ksq., entitled THE PORTER’S KNOT. 
Sampson Burr, Mr. Henry Ashley. At 8.45, THE PINK DOMINOS. 
Messrs. Charles Wyndham, Standing, Ashley, A. Harris, Francis ; 
Mesdames Fanny Josephs, Duncan, Norwood, M. Davis, FE. Rruce. 
Satutday, 28th December, production of a New Comedy in three acts, 
entitled LEMONS. Full particulars will be announced shortly.— Acting- 


Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitchins 
bis Fees Ooty ed Gaia eae 


Orbea. 18 
Sole Manager and Proprietor, Mr. ALEx. HenpDERSON. 

Immense success of the New Programme. At7.15,A HUSBAND IN 
COLLON WOOL. At 7.45, the comedy drama RETIRING, At 9.30, 
Gilbert’s celebrated comedy, THE WEDDING MARCH. Miss Lye 
Thompson, Messrs, Lionel Brough, W. J. Hill, J. G. Grahame, C 
Steyne, and the entire strength of the Company. Seats can be secured 
in advance. Acting Manager, Mr. J.C. Scanlan. 


OYALTY THEATRE—tThis Evening 


(Saturday) and every evening at 7.30, Revival of LA MAR- 
JOUAINE, which was withdrawn in the height of its success in conse- 
quence of Mis Kate Santley’s previously arranged Provincial tour. MISS 
KALE SANTLEY inher original character of La Marjolaine, and as 
Little Adrienne in OVERPROOF, assisted by Messrs. W. H. Fisker, 
C. Groves, F'. Leslie, and G. W. Anson (specially engaged); Mesdames 
Harriet Coveney, Rose Roberts, Parker, Lavis, and Minnie Marshall, 
Se ata at a 2 ae al a aa hd Bee hk lets atte 


BIW 0) GAR ChIVA Nit A AC Rares 


_, Sole Proprietor, Mr. George Conquest. 

Every Evening at 7 (thursday excepted) TALE OF TWO CITIES. 
See games, F. Dobell, Syms, Nicholls, Parker, Gillett. Mesdames 
Verner, Victor, Denvil. To conclude with THE WOMANIN RED. On 
Thursday, OLD JOE AND YOUNG JOE, THE LITTLE [REASURE, 
HAND AND GLOVE. The GRAND CHRISTMAS PANTOMIME 
will be produced on Christmas Eve, Tuesday, December 24th. 


ee A THEATRE, Hoxton.—Sole Pro- 
! prietress, Mrs, S, Lane.—Every Evening at 6.45, DAY AFIER 
THE WEDDING. Mr. J. B. Howe, Miss Bellair. Entertainments by 
LEVANTINE, Gale, St. John, and Celia Dwight, Messrs. Pitric and 
Fish. Followed by WEALTH. Mrs. S. Lane, Messrs. Reynolds, New- 
bound, Charlton, Drayton, Reeve, Pitt ; Mdlles. Henderson, Pettifer, New- 
wait eeaciuding with Se ey OCS aie: Bigwood, Towers; 
es. ams, Summers, Rayner. ESDAY. i i 
jason are yner. » commencing with 


LHAMBRA Den eBy A: TRE 


LA PERICHOLE, by Offenbach. Mdlles. Emily Soldene, Clara 
Vesey, and Granville; Messrs. Knight Aston, L. Kelleher, F. Hall, 
J. Wallace, Aynsley Cook. Grand Ballet LES SAISONS.’ Music by 

erdi, and Spanish Ballet, LASEVELIANA. Music by M, Jacobi. 
Mdiles, Pertoldi, Rosa, Bartoletti, Gilbert, and Corps de Ballet. Opera 
at 8.10, Ballet at 9.30 and 10.15 every evening. Last Two Weeks. 


as CANTERBURY THEATRE OF 
VARIETIES. 

i ji TRAFALGAR. 

The Victory at Sea. Moorish Dagger Ballet at Gibraltar. The West 

Indies. Jack ashore at Portsmouth, Songs and Hornpipes. Nelson’s 

Departure from England. Castanet Ballet at Cadiz. On Board the 

Victory. Musket Drill. Cutlass Drill. Shortening Sail. Beatiog to 

., Quarters. The Battle. The Death of Nelson. 

_ The Datly Telegraph says :—‘ Arranged in a manner well calculated to 

invite an expression of patriotic sympathies and evoke enthusiastic plaudits.” 
The Observer says :—* Surpasses anything of the kind ever attempted.” 
i VARIELY ENTERTAINMENT during the Evening : 

Miss Nelly Power, Mr, Arthur Lloyd, Mr. Fred Wilson, the Traine: &e. 


OMBAY.—ANCHOR LINE: DIRECT 
ROUTE TO INDIA. 


FORTNIGHTLY SAILINGS. First Class Passenger Steamers fitted 
up expressly for the trade. Sesuaee Surgeons and Stewardesses carried. 
rom Glasgow. From Liverpool. 
COLUMBIA .., . Saturday Dec. 7 Saturday, Dec. 14 
MACEDONIA ; _ 328s » Jan. 4. 
First Class, 50 Guineas. Sail punctuallyas advertised. Apply for berths 
or handbooks to Henderson Brothers, Union Street, Glasgow, and 11) 
Water Street, Liverpool; J. W. Jones, Chapel Walk, Manchester; Grin 
lay and Co., 55, Parliament Street, S.W.; or to Henderson Brothers, 19, 
Leadenhall Street, London, E.C . 


eee ee CLUB SHOW OF CATTLE, 


IMPLEMENTS, ROOPS, &e., &c. 


MITHFIELD CLUB SHOW, AGRICUL- 
~J TURAL HALL, ISLINGTON, MONDAY, DEC. 9, at 2 o'clock. 
Admission, Five Shillings. TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY, 
and FRIDAY, at 9 o’clock. Admission One Shilling. 

Agricultural Hall Company, Limited, 
' Bartord-street, Islington. S. SIDNEY, Secretary. 


LEXANDRA PALACE.— GREAT DOG 

SHOW of the KENNEL CLUB, NEXT THURSDAY, 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, and MONDAY, the 16th. Over One Thou- 
sand\Dogs (30 Bloodhounds, 50 Bulldogs, 30 Bull ‘Terriers, 80 Setters, 55 
Spaniels, 150 Fox Terriers, 18 Skyes, 56 Pugs, 54 Retrievers, 67 Mastiffs, 65 
St. Bernards, 85 Collies, 4 Litters of Puppies, 42 Pointers, &c.) yan 

Z£O, the New Star, and Great Circus Daily, during the Show. Military 
Band. Organ Recital, &c., Daily. 

Admission to the Palace and the Show (no extra charge), One Shilling; 
Children 6d., or by the Half-Guinea A.P. Season Licket 

Frequent Trains from King’s Cross, Moorgate, Broad-street, Ludgate, 
Liverpool-street, and all intermediate Stations of the Great Northern, North 
London, Great Eastern, Chatham and Dover, and Metropolitan Lines. 

Note.—Cattle Show Visitors should take Tram from door of Agricultural 
Hall to Finsbury Park Station, where all Trains stop. 

The Grand Pantomime, DICK WHILTINGTON, for first time, 
SATURDAY, atst. ‘Ihe Girards, Pongo Redivivus, and the Rowellas 
specially engaged. Mr. Emden’s Scenery. Mr. Lauri’s Ballet 


ATURDAY EVENING CONCERTS, ST. 
JAMES’S HALL, SATURDAY next, Dec. 14, at 8 o'clock. Fifth 
Concert. Artistes: Madame Lemmens- Sherrington, Miss Marian Williams, 
and Mrs. Osgood, Madame Patey, ‘and Miss Orsidge; Mr. Vernon Rigby, 
and Mr. Holtings, Mr. Ludwig, and Signor Federici. Pianoforte, Madame 
Montigny-Remaury ; Cornet, Mr. Howard Reynolds, Conductor. Mr. W. 
Ganz. Sofa stals, 6s.; Family tickets, to admit four, 2ts.; Reserved 
Area, 3s. ; Balcony, 3s.: Area, 2s ; Admission, 1s. ‘Tickets at the usual 
agents, and Austin’s Office, St James’s Hall. 


O.Y ACL A UAT ER Ueto 
WESTMINSTER. 

The Royal Aquarium, for variety, novelty, and excellence of its enter- 
tainments, will this year surpass all other rival establishments. 

Doors will open at tr. dmission One Shilling. 

11 till r o’clock and throughout the day, ‘‘ Mephisto’’ the Chess Player, 
twice daily, from 12 to 5 and 6 to ro during the day; the Royal Punch and 
Judy, Cosmoramic Views, the Performing Fleas. The Aquarium (finest in 
the world). 

The Articulating Telephone and Microphone. 

MANATEE, the Mermaid, now on view, admission 6d. 
Special Variety Entertainment in Great Hall. 
azel the marvellous. 
Vocal and Instrumental Concert. 
8.30. Second Great Variety Entertainment in the Hall. 

10.30. Zazel’s second performance. 

Prof. Atherton, Inca, Selbine, and Villion, M. Rebattu, Martini Family, 
Bros. Valjean. A Duel after the Masquerade Ball, by the Paul Martinette 
Troupe. The most extraordinary combination of talent ever appearing 
before the public in one day. 

At Christmas will be produced, afternoon and evening, the Grand Panto- 
mime ALADDIN, written by the Brothers Grinn. 


Bueetoy GRAND AQUARIUM.—NOW 
on VIEW, afine PORPOISE. The only living specimen in captivity. 
Sea Lions, with young one. Alligators and Crocodiles in their new cavern. 
Diving Birds, and by far the largest collection of fishes in the world. New 
Tecrace Garden and Promenade, the most elegant in the Kingdom.—G. 
Reeves Smith, General Manager. 


ST. JAMES’S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
FOURTEENTH CONSECUTIVE YEAR IN ONE CONTINUOUS 
AND UNBROKEN SEASON 
of the world famed 


OORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS. 


The oldest established and most successful musical organisation 


in existence. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
EVERY NIGHT AT EIGHT. MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS, AND 
SATURDAYS, AT THREK AND EIGHT. 
No fees. Fauteuils, 5s.; Sofa Stalls, 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 
AQ ST Re EES 


Riek Ee, 
BLACK SILKS, 


Manufactured by BONNET, of Lyons 
Messrs. JAY beg to inform their Patrons 
and the Public generally 
that they are now eelling these well-known 
PURE LIGHT DYED SILKS 
at a reduction of from 33 to 40 per cent. oft 
prices that were charged previous to the 
depression in the Lyons Silk Market. 
Present price 4s. 11d., former price 8s. 3d. 


3.0. 
5+30- 
7 +30. 


” » 58. 6d., 4, ” 8s. od. 
9 99 RSS anda eg aig ) gs. 6d. 
tos. 6d. 


+ S. P Beak 
Messrs. JAY are also selling Taubert’s good wearing 
Black SILKS, at the following reduced rate: 
Present price 3s. 9d., former price 5s. 6d. 


4S5,0disinay) >» 6s. 3d. 

oy  pplemp age aa eaMAtisg lr gad, 

jpslvs gp agen od Mam eanle ras Beradi 
BLACK SATINS, all pure silk, 


22 inches wide, from 5s. 3d. per yard. 
J Says; 
THE LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, W 


SPECIAL, NOTICE, 
ORICINAL PICTURES, DRAWINGS & SKETCHES, 


BY ARTISTS OF THE 


ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS, 


NOW ON VIEW AND FOR SALE, 
FROM 11 TILL 5, AT 
THE GALLERY, 


ATTACHED TO THE OFFICES OF 
“ THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS,’ 
148, STRAND, LONDON. 
ADMISSION BY PRESENTING ADDRESS CARD, 


Fine proofs of the principal Engravings now appearing in this 
Journal, printed on plate paper for framing, may be 
had at the following prices :— 


Double Page Size, 2s.; Single Page, 18.; Half Page, 6d. 
(Sent by Post for One Penny extra.) 


Lesiet 


EVANS’S, 
COVENT GARDEN. 


Oren At Ercut. 


Glees, Choruses, Madrigals and Part Songs by EVANS’S CHOIR, 
Conducted by Mr. F. JONGHMANS, 


The body of the Hall is reserved exclusively for Gentlemen. 
SUPPERS AFTER THE THEATRES. 
ADMISSION 28, 
J. B. AMOR. 


Proprietor ... eee eo eee oon oes 


EJ ESGrER'S GRAND CIRQUE, Argyll- 


street, Oxford-circus.—Great success of the New Company —{Lhe 
first riders of both hemispheres. marvellous gymnasts, and the drollest of 
clowns. Open EVERY EVENING at 7.0; commencing at 7.30. Prices 
4S., 3S., 28., and rs.; children under ro half-price. 


ENGLER’S GRAND CIRQUE, Argyll- 
street, Oxford-circus.—Charles Heneler’s unrivalled entertainment, 
MOKNING PERFORMANCE EVERY WEDNESDAY and SATUR 
DAY. Allthe popular Scenes of the Cirque. Open at 2.0; commencing 
at 2.30; carriages at 4.15. Box-oflice open at the Cirque daily from ten to 
our; alsoat Mitchell’s, Olivier’s, Kubb’s, and A. Hays. 


AMILTON’S ROYAL AMPHITHEATRE, 
HOLBORN, 

Visitors to London during the Cattle Show should not fail to visit 
Hamilton’s EXCURSIONS and GRAND PANSLEREORAMA of 
Passing Events, including superb scene of Cyprus, by the most eminent 
artists. ‘‘ One of the best and most varied entertainments ever seen in 
London.”—Echo. The O. I. C. M. Minstrels, Champion Skaters, and 
other attractions. Every Evening at 8. Mondays and Saturdays, 3 and 
8.- Admission 6d. to 2s. Stalls 3s., bonnets allowed. No fee for booking. 


ADAME TUSSAUD'S.—GHOLAM HUS- 
L SEIN KHAN, our Envoy; Shere Ali, Ameer of Afghanistan ; 
The Berlin Congress; Sir Garnet Wolseley; the Guillotine used during 
the Reign of Terror; the gallows designed by the notorious Thartell, and 
used over 50 years ; the Bulgarian Atrocities, Photographs from life taken 
on the spot Admission ts.; Chamber of Horrors, 6d. extra. Open from 
Ten till Ten. 


HE ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY’S GAR- 


DENS, Regent’s-park, are Open Daily (except Sundays) from 
re m.to Sunset. Admission, rs.; on Monday, 6d.; Children always 6d. 
he Gallery of Water Colour Drawings of Animals is now open. 


R. BARRY SULLIVAN’S Present Tour 


will TERMINATE on Saturday, December rth, at the 
THEATRE ROYAL, CORK, and (after a month’s rest) will KE-COM- 
MENCE in Scotland, on MONDAY, January 2oth, 1879.—Business 
Manager, T. S. Amory. 


EB SACU Steiner re PO svasune cle 

CANTWELL.” drawn from life by Matt. Stretch. A few proof 

copies-on plate paper may be had, price One Shilling each, by post 1s. 1d. 
Apply to the Publisher, 148, Strand, London 


Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
HAS TWENTY YEARS’ WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


and is UNEQUALLED for UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
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Next week's ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS 
will be the CHRISTMAS DOUBLE NUMBER, with which is in- 
cluded a copy, IN COLOURS, from a painting by Henry Picovu, 


entitled— 
“FOLLOW MY LEADER!” 

Amongst the engravings from original paintings executed expressly 
for this number by artists of the highest eminence will be the 
following :— 

THE Two PoAcHERS. By E. Wagner. 

CHRISTMAS REMEMBRANCES. By Ellen Conolly. 

THe Rivats. by G. A. Holmes (painter of ‘Can’t you 

Talk’), 

A MERRY OLp CHRISTMAS Custom. By W. Weekes. 

A MEMORABLE BREAKFAST. By Knesing. 

CoRSELETS AND Kissks. By A. Lady. 

BRUuIN’s CHkISTMAS DINNER. By A. B. Frost. 

Tipy FOR CuRIsTMAS. By Q. G. E, 

« FOLLOW ME.” By J. Sturgess. 

His First BLADE. By A, L. 

REsTOR«D TO Lire, By F. Dadd. 

BRIGHAM YOUNG AND THE GoAT. By J. Jellicoe. 

A GARDEN Party. By Dower Wilson. 

A MEETING. By P. Petherick. 

The Literary contents will be as follows :— 

The Loving Cup. A Poem. By ‘‘ Amphion.” 

Told in the Saddle Reom. By Willmott Dixon. 

The Netherstowe Mystery: A Ghost Story. By Mrs, S. R. 

Towahend Mayer. 
Jeanne La Tricoteuse. By B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
NNobody’s Cat: A Moral Tale. By ‘Our Captious Critic.’ 


The Magic Handkerchief: A Border Ballad. By Joseph 
Mackay. 

Why Maud Gabriel Left the Stage. By Major Arthur 
Griffiths. 


The Dormer Girls, By William H. Garrett. 

Stop Thief. By E. Frost. 

A Question of Life or Death, By F. Scarlett Potter. 

A Memorable Breakfast. By R. A, Seymour. 

pa aan. Story from the Great Salt Lake City. By Howard 

aul. 

One Good Turn Deserves Another. By H. J. S. 

The Flying Dutchman (a Sequel to the Opera). By Henry 
Hersee. 

Frighted With False Fire ; a Story of Strollers in the Old 
‘lime. By A. H. Wall. 

The Stroller’s Daughter ; 
Lowther. 

An Old Man’s Yule. 

The Rose of Pestum. By Evenly Jerrold. 

Follow Your Leader. By G. Ty 

Christmas in the Other World. By IH, G, Somerville. 


a Story of Modern Days. By Hal 
By Savile Clark. 
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MR. STREETER, 


18, NEW BOND STREET, W., 
GOLDSMITH AND JEWELLER. 


The only Jeweller in England whose stock consists of one uniform standard 
quality, viz., 18 carats. 


London-Made Jewellery of Exquisite Design and 
Workmanship. 


Diamond Ornaments in great variety, at prices relative 
to their intrinsic value. 


Specialties in Bridesmaids’ Lockets, Wedding 
Presents, &c, 


“TALISMAN” Bracelet (patented), a Novelty 
for the Season, from 45. 


The 


Illustrated Catalogue, post-free, two stamps, of 


MR. STREETER, 18, New Bonp Srreet, W. 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


Sporting and Dramatic Motus. 


LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1878. 
CIRCULAR NOTES. 


THE following anecdote goes to prove that the balloon 
may after all be the vehicle of the future :—‘ Captain 
‘femplar wished the other day to induce a friend to take 
a balloon trip. ‘Can't,’ was the response, ‘1’m engaged 
to dinner to-night.’ ‘Where?’ the Captain asked. His 
friend told him. ‘Then I'll engage to take you there in 
the balloon.’ And he was as good as his word. By test- 
ing the currents, using pilot balloons, throwing out pieces 
of paper, and sending the balloon up and down to catch 
the favourable winds, Captain Templar brought himself 
over the very street where the house was situated. Then 
letting the balloon fall gently on a piece of waste ground 
near, he assisted his friend to alight, and saying, ‘ Now, 
you run to your dinner,’ threw out ballast, and in a second 
was in the upper air again.” Captain Templar, by the 
way, supports Commander Cheyne’s theory that the North 
Pole may be reached by balloons. Possibly these gentle- 
men may be correct in their surmise, but I doubt whether 
either of them would care personally to make the experi- 
ment. 


— + ——_ 


Tuat extraordinary case of mistaken identity at Chester 
the other day, when the body of a youth who had com- 
mitted suicide was identified as two wholly different per- 
sons, reminds me of a curious incident which happened to 
a friend of mine inthe Crimean War. He was going down to 
the trenches one evening when he met a party of soldiers 
bearing the corpse of an officer who had been killed the 
previous evening in repulsing a sortie. My friend stopped 
the party, and, on inquiring, found that they were not 
aware who the officer was. He looked at the face, and at 
once recognised it as a personal friend of his own in the 
Artillery. He accordingly gave orders to the men to take 
the body to his friend’s quarters. On his return from the 
trenches, as he was sitting in his hut, the door suddenly 
opened, and before him stood his dead friend, to all 
appearance alive and well. He stared aghast, and the 
apparition, after a hearty laugh, exclaimed, ‘‘ What the 
devil do you mean by sending my corpse to my quarters, 
eh? Why,I could not persuade the fellows that the body 
was not mine; they insisted upon it that you had identified 
it as me, and that it must be me.” But in due course the 
explanation was made, and it turned out that the body 
was that of an officer in the Engineers, who bore a most 
extraordinary resemblance to the Artillery officer. I have 
often wondered whether any of the Engineer officer's 
friends ever came across the living double of their dead 
comrade and fancied that they had seen a ghost. Sucha 
thing might well have happened. 

SOI i EDS 


Tuts is the latest story that is being told of Mr. 
Sothern’s “‘ playful eccentricity.’’ He objects to his dog 
forming new acquaintances, so he fastens two very sharp 
needles to his nose, leaving the ends projecting about an 
inch. When a strange dog rushes up to “‘ shake noses” 
with him he gets a thrust that sends him off howling, and 
the effect is such that Mr. Sothern’s dog can’t get within 
gunshot of any other that knows how the trick works. 

> 


GENERAL sympathy is expressed and felt with poor 
Serjeant Ballantine over that most unfortunate and inop- 
portune seizure in Court. There are cruel people who 
suggest that the Serjeant is not so very anxious after all 
for the coming duel between himself and Mr. Labouchere. 
I should be very sorry indeed to miss the clever fencing 
between the two. They are well matched, but I think I 
should back Mr. Labouchere for choice. 

——_..———— 


By the way, I think it was decidedly bad taste (to use 
no stronger term) on the part of Sir Alexander Cockburn 
to try the case. The Lord Chief Justice has been most 
bitterly attacked in Truth, and there is known to be strong 
personal animosity between himself and the defendant. 
in common decency, I think, therefore, he should have 
declined to try the case. It is absurd to suppose that he 
can purge his mind of all bias. I don’t say that he will 
not charge the jury impartially, but he may be sure that 
words innocent enough, perhaps, in themselves will be 
fastened upon by the suspicious, and invested with a sig- 
nificance which will bear haidly upon the judge’s reputa- 
tion. 

——_»—___. 

I overnearp the following scrap of dialogue the other 
day in the lobby of a certain theatre between a young 
dramatic author and a veteran burlesque writer, who has 
now become a critic, but certainly not for the reason 
alleged in ‘“Lothair,” for his success as a dramatic 


author has been conspicuous. 
(nervously) : ‘ Well, now, candidly, what do you think of my 
Piece ?”” Veteran Burlesque Writer: * Humph! you know 

” 
wants cutting down—yes, I admit that.” 
the contrary, my dear fellow, I'think it wants cutting up!” 


Young Dramatic Author 


Y. D. A. (interrupting): ‘Ah! you think it 
VB. WosOn 


a 
Mr. SPURGEON is no doubt a licensed jester, and when 


he assumes the cap and bells I suppose one should not 
expect him to be serious. 


against the sentiment expressed in a recent utterance of 


But I really must protest 


his :—‘* When I am marrying young couples,” said Mr. 
Spurgeon, “I generally tell the young lady to let her 
husband be the head, for that is according to Scripture 
and to nature; but I always advise her to be the neck, 
to twist him round which way she likes.” Now I ask 
whether such advice is not perilous to the domestic hap- 
piness of every young husband, and whether the giver of 
such advice should not be prosecuted forthwith in the 
court of Hymen? 
—_»——__ 


TuE Illinois Sporting and Dramatic News is a journal 
of whose existence I was not aware until I saw it quoted 
in the Court fournal last week. Glancing over the quota- 
tion, I found that it was a Circular Note which appeared 
in these columns some two months ago. The Illinois 
Sporting and Dramatic News is, therefore, I take it, the 
latest thing out in Yankee piracy. 

————__—_—_. 


Any bachelor who is desirous of marrying a “blue,” 
may gather from the following what is in store for 
him. It is an extract from the diary of a young 
lady now studying at Girton College, Cambridge :— 
‘“‘My work this winter has been chiefly reading Greek 
and Latin literature and doing prose composition. I do 
not intend to attempt verse. The set subjects for ’80 are 
the first book of Aristotle’s Metaphysics, Plato’s Phzedo 
and Philebus, and Cicero’s Academica. I have already 
read the Phzdo very carefully, but I must of course 
review it thoroughly. I have been lately reading the 
Academica, and more unsatisfactory stuff it was never my 
misfortune to have to deal with. In the first place, Latin, 
with all Cicero’s command over it, is miserably inadequate 
for philosophical purposes; and in the second place, 
Cicero’s own ideas are decidedly mixed and his informa- 
tion often incorrect ; at least, that is the opinion of wiser 
heads than mine, and to me it seems so. I have not yet 
taken up the Aristotle, but I expect to find that tough. I 
have been reading a little ancient philosophy. I have 
returned to Schwegler for a general text-bobdk, and I have 
come to the conclusion that it was the fault of his subject 
that I found him such a pill on German philosophy last 
year, for anything more clear and concise I never saw 
than his outline of the systems of ancient philosophy. 


—__@—__—_ 


Apropos of Girton College, I am told that one of the 
students there, on being asked by a friend the reason for 
the sudden breaking off of her engagement with a young 
Oxford fellow, answered, ‘‘I can only say that his views 
on the theosophic doctrine of cosmogony are loose, and 
you must at once understand how impossible it is for any 
true woman to risk her happiness on such a person,” 

Sa ee  SeT 


A CORRESPONDENT sends me the following:—‘‘ The 
district around Lloyd’s-square, in West London, is very 
much mystified. A number of ladies have suddenly 
appeared in the lodging-houses there, who assume the 
womanly virtues of dumbness. They rise early, long before 
the sun, and go out into the dark, cold street, saying no 
word to any mortal soul. They return immediately after 
nine at night; do not even ask tor a candle, but expect it 
to be given to them, and then pass without so much asa 
‘thank you,’ but with a sad smile and a dignified bow, to 
their rooms. They are devout Protestants, ‘doing a 
retreat ’ at the home of Nazareth occupied by the Sisters 
of Bethany. Most of them, it is given out, are ladies of 
wealth and position, some of them ladies of title. Early 
in the morning, precisely at the hour of six, they meet to 
do their devotions under the direction of the holy Ritualist 
Fathers who have been appointed for the service. Every 
moment of the day has its devotional occupation. The 
food is of the plainest. Talking is hardly tolerated. For 
nearly fifteen hours they are at prayers or at meditations. 
They should, properly speaking, not leave the Home. But 
the Sisters of Bethany cannot put them all up. So these 
ladies in retreat set forth every evening in mysterious 
silence to the neighbouring lodging-houses, holding no 
communication with man or woman, neither asking nor 
answering questions, passing as if absorbed from their 
devotions to their bed, and from their bed to their 
devotions,” 

——— 

‘Takin is hardly tolerated!” They must indeed be 
enthusiasts who could thus forego a woman’s greatést 
pleasure in life. Are they animated by an earnest desire 
to give the lie tothat cruel misogynist who maintained that 
there were no women in heaven, because it is distinctly 
stated in Scripture that on a certain occasion, ‘‘ there was 
silence in heaven for the space of half an hour.” 


——_—_@—__—_—. 


Ir is becoming the fashion apparently for persons in all 
conditions of life to express their opinions of the conduct 
of those from whom they differ with exceeding force and 
bluntness. Mr. Ruskin called Mr. Whistler a ‘ cox- 
comb”; Mr. Labouchére called Mr. Wybrow Robertson 
by every opprobrious epithet which even his copious 
vocabulary could supply. Following the prevailing 
fashion, the Reverend Baillie Wallace, Rector of 
Moresby, has just expressed, with more force than polite- 
ness, his opinion of the Whitehaven Board of Guardians. 
He wrote those gentlemen a letter, in which he informed 
them that they ‘ afforded a striking corroboration of Mr. 
Darwin’s theory as to the descent of man, that they inva- 
riably turned the board-room into a monkey-house for the 
nonce, and never dissolved a meeting without reproducing 
in an effective tableau vivant the frolicsome gambols of 


their distant relatives—the hirsute and quadrumamous 
denizens of the tropical forests.” The Guardians mildly 
hinted to the reverend gentleman in reply that his 
‘‘epistle was not such an one as they found written by St. 


Paul,” which withering piece of sarcasm must, I fancy, 


have completely crushed the Rev. Baillie Wallace. 


RounpD Rosin. 


COVERTSIDE GOSSIP. 
THE World says that some of the Empress of Austria's stud 


have already arrived in Ireland, and are located at Newtown, 


near Dunboyne, where the late Mr. Wardell kept his thorough- 
bred breeding stock. Her Majesty will probably hunt with the 
Ward Union staghounds, as well as with the Meath foxhounds. 
Both packs have shown capital sport already this season, and 
the fortnight’s frost, which has been almost unintermittent, has 
done hunting men (women) yeoman’s service in clearing the 
hedges of the overgrowth of grass and weeds, and making the 
small open drains and cuttings in the pastures visible to the eyes 
of horse and rider. 

A correspondent sends me the following account of some re- 
markable sport with Lord Middleton’s hounds:—‘ Owing to 
floods and storms having recently disarranged some of the fix- 
tures of this pack, a ‘ by-day’ was named for this week, and the 
sport which resulted proved the most exciting of the season. The 
meet was at North Grimston, and near the little cover on the farm 
of Mr. Midgeley was founda fox napping ina field. Learning 
of the presence of his visitors, reynard soon took to his heels, and 
went off at a spanking pace in the direction of Settrington. The 
merry little pack were soon after him, but the ‘red varmint’ 
having got a little start, tried to make good use of it and 
deceive his pursuers. Pas-ing the residence of the Rev. 
F. Wilkinson, curate of Settrington, reynard had evidently 
noticed the servant girl opening the door just at the time, for in 
he bolted, and made for one of the bedrooms. A moment or two 
more, and the eager pack were besieging the doors of his 
reverend’s residence. Of course, they were denied admittance, 
The doors were closed, but one or two gentlemen dismounted, 
and joined in the hunt. Reynard was captured—drawn igno- 
miniously forth from his hiding-place, and met his fate. A move 
was then made for the classic ground of Langton Wold, where 
another fox was found ‘at home,’ and he afforded a run of about 
thirty-five minutes before finally giving the hounds the slip. 
Auburn Hill, Malton, the estate ‘of the veteran sportsman, Mr. 
William P’Anson, was next tried blank ; but on going to Welham 
Park any number of foxes were found, four or five being 
sprung during the visit. One was hit off from the Low Covert, 
and led the way to the hills, past the Grove Covert, over to 
Whitewall House, and he was headed somewhere near Tom 
Chaloner’s, which led him to return to his doom, as he was 
soon afterwards pulled down near Harper’s Springs, and in full 
view of a passing train on the York and Scarborough line, the 
passengers in which joined in his requiem. Sutton House 
Covert was afterwards tried blank, on which Blakeborough drew 
off the gallant pack, well satisfied with the day’s results, 


The Ledbury, I hear, intend to make a presentation to their 
popular Master, Mr. Andrew Knowles, who has hunted the 
county with so much success the last two seasons. The presen- 
tation will be made at a dinner. 2 


Captain Pritchard-Rayner has disposed of his private pack of 
harriers to Mr. James Platt, Wernett Park, Oldham. Captain 
Pritchard-Rayner, however, will continue to hunt the Anglesea 
harriers. 


The attitude of the farmers towards fox-hunting is still a topic 
of warm discussion. The Zchko has commenced a series of 
articles on the subject by a radical farmer, who, however, treats 
the matter temperately and fairly enough from his point of view. 
Down at Aldershott the farmers resent, and not unnaturally, the 
manner in which they are treated by the hunting-men from the 
camp, who adopt towards them an attitude of supercilious con- 
tempt which is exceedingly irritating. The consequence is that 
some ugly threats are being whispered among the farmers, and I 
am afraid we shall before iong hear of some unpleasantness down 
there, unless the military sportsmen adopt some more conciliatory 
measures. ‘There is, I am sorry to say, a good deal of snobbish- 
ness among hunting-men, and the theory that all sportsmen meet 
on terms of equality in the hunting-field will not bear examina- 
tion by the test of facts. In a letter to a contemporary a 
sportsman who belongs to the class of ‘business men’’ 
that so many hunting-men affect to despise hits the nail 
on the head in the following forcible manner:—My ex- 
perience extends over a number of years, and embraces 
two packs of foxhounds, the one hunting near a large town, and 
the other in a county where there are only villages and small 
market towns. In the former hunt I am on a par with my 
fellow-sportsmen, as most of them—like myself—are business 
men, keeping one horse, and hunting once a week or fortnight, 
and we are all on a friendly footing. In the other hunt, of 
which I am a member, and whither I go occasionally on account 
of better sport, an amount of exclusiveness prevails among the 
members, who are mostly county men and officers, which is 
scarcely credible, and I have rarely had any intercourse with the 
regular members, who hold themselves aloof from one who does 
not belong to their county, and who appears only occasionally 
in their midst ; and not even the excitement of the chase thaws the 
rigidity of these men who live to hunt, and think all men who 
don t do likewise, and can’t come out four days a week, beneath 
their notice. I may state that lama gentleman born and bred, 
a keen rider to hounds, and know how to conduct myself in the 
field. I only make this explanation in case some thoughtless 
reader might say, ‘‘ Oh, he is some cad who knows nothing of 
hunting.’’ And lest it may be thought my case is an exceptional 
one, I may say there are other fellow-sportsmen who can tell the 
same tale. Fancy gentlemen (?) meeting each other a dozen 
times a season—say, spending a day together—for the purpose of 
sport, to be enjoyed equally by all present, and interchanging no 
remarks, and noteven givinga ‘* good morning ” when meeting ora 
‘good night’? when parting ! Such a state of things is simply bar- 
barous, and there is not another civilised country in the world 
where it would exist excepting Britain, famed for her field sports 
and execrated by foreigners for her class distinctions and the in- 
solence of the county people to those in trade. 


I have myself often noted with disgust the tone in which 
regular hunting-men, who can afford to hunt every day through 
the season, and who make hunting the business of their lives, often 
speak of those who are in trade. One would think, to hear them 
talk, that if a man is not an independent gentleman he has no 
right to appear in the bunting-field at all—no right even to 
pretend to the tastes of a sportsman. I confess to feeling in- 
tensely angry when I hear this snobbish tone adopted. It argues 
such abominable selfishness—such an ungenerous, dog-in-the- 
manager spirit—on the part of the holders of these views, that I 
set them down at once as not being genuine sportsmen at all, 
because, I take it, a sportsman of the right sort is willing to 
recognise the true sporting spirit wherever he finds it—whether 
in prince or publican, Hunting, I am convinced, will need to be 
purged of this cliqueism and snobbery if it is to hold its own 
against the attacks of its enemies. GELERT, 
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MUSIC. 


THERE has been nothing of special interest to record in musical 
affairs during the past week, but there has been an ample pro- 
vision of enjoyment for musical amateurs, and the steady growth 
of musical culture in England is evidenced by the continual 
increase of entertainments in which not only popular tastes but 
the claims of genuine art are recognised. 

At Her Majesty’s Opera repetitions have been the order of the 
day, Mdlle. Emilie Ambre, the new Moorish prima-donna, has 
attempted the réle of Margherita in Gounod s Haust, but was 
suffering so severely from a cold that an apology was made on 
her behalf. On Tuesday last she essayed the character of Gilda, 
in Rigoletto, and again showed, as on the occasion of her début 
in Za Traviata, that she is an intellectual and accomplished 
actress, but is not yet entitled to be considered a vocalist of the 
highest rank. She can reach high notes without difficulty, she 
phrases fairly well, and has attained considerable vocal flexibility ; 
but at present her voice is deficient in charm. There are not any 
*<tears’? in it, nor does it ever awaken those sudden sensations 
of delight which are occasionally elicited by voices of naturally 
sympathetic quality. Mdile. Ambre is above mediocrity, but is a 
long way below excellence, and it remains to be seen whether 
further study and practice will enable her to reach the position 
which she is laudably striving to reach. Signor Mendioroz 
showed unexpected sympathetic and emotional power in his im- 
personation of the Jester, Signor Runcio was an efficient if not 
admirable Duke, and Miss Purdy was successful as Maddalena. 
The chief event of the season is fixed for this evening, when 
Weber's latest opera, Oberon, will be produced for the first time 
since 1864. Great preparations have been made, and the mise-en- 
scéne will be of unusual splendour. The season will close a fort- 
night hence. 

The Alexandra Palace Opera season will close to-night, when 
La Sonnambula will be played for the benefit of Madame Rose 
Hersee, her last appearance at the Alexandra Palace prior to her 
departure for Australia, 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company will probably commence their 
season at Her Majesty's Theatre on Saturday, January 25th, 
when Richard Wagner s earliest opera, Rzenzz, will be produced, 
with a splendid mzse-en-scéne, and with Mr, Maas, the best 
acting tenor now on the stage, in the title-character. 

Mr. Walter Betton, a barytone who has for more than ten 
years past occupied high positions on the operatic stage in Italy, 
and who recently made a great success in the réle of Petruchio, 
in Goétz’s Zaming of the Shrew, at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, has been engaged by Mr. Carl Rosa, and will play the réle 
of Escamillo (The Torcador) in Mr. Henry Hersee’s English ver- 
sion of Carmen. 

Mdlle. Vanzini (Van Zandt), who is expected to be one of the 
chief stars at Her Majesty’s Opera next season, will make her 
début in opera next February, at the Teatro Reggio, Turin, as 
Zerlina, in // Don Giovanni. She does wisely in obtaining a little 
stage experierce preliminary to her début in London. Her voice 
is said to be exceptionally beautiful in quality, and has been care- 
fully cultivated. 

Mr. Alfred Burnett, leader of the Covent Garden Promenade 
Concerts, the Glasgow Orchestral Concerts, the Blackheath 
Orchestral Society, &c., &c., has been elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the Cambridge University Musical Society, a distinction 
which has been conferred on only seven persons, two of whom 
are Herren Joachim and Brahms. 

Signor Campobello has made a successful début as a concert 
singer in New York, and has been very warmly praised’ by the 
New York Herald, Tribune, Sun, and other leading journals. 

Dr. Hans von Biilow has been ridiculously praised because he 
performed the five last of Beethoven’s pianoforte sonatas at a 
matinée. It seems to be forgotten that long before this diffident 
personage was heard of in this country the whole of Beethoven's 
sonatas had been played here by Madame Arabella Goddard, 
Mr. Charles Hallé, Mr. Pauer, &c., and that the famous No. 106 
posthumous sonata was /ivs¢ interpreted by Madame Arabella 
Goddard, who played it in Germany while she was still in her teens, 
a fact on which the German Rellstab comments with surprise 
and admiration. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales 
have promised their patronage of Mr. Kuhe’s next Musical Festi- 
val, two months hence, at Brighton. 

We are happy to state that the musical and dramatic enter- 
tainment given at St. James’s Hall, on the 4th inst., in aid of the 
Edwin Ellis Fund was in every way a success, _ The richly varied 
programme was one of singular attractipeness, in both its musical 
and its dramatic elements, and the list of names belonging to 
either profession much toolong for quotation. The orchestras of 
all the principal London theatres combined in the opening, from 
the boards of which came many of the most eminent of our 
players acd vocalists, whose names and gratuitous services are 
never wanting in a good and kindly cause, 


—_—— 


MESSRS, BRINSMEAD’S NEW PIANO. 


Messrs. John Brinsmead and Sons have long enjoyed a high 
reputation as manufacturers of pianofortes, and have gained gold 
medals and other distinctions at the International Exhibitions 
held at Paris and elsewhere. They have recently made some im- 
portant alterations in their system of construction, and are about 
to produce grand concert pianofortes of an excellence hitherto 
unknown in this or any other country. The first of these new 
instruments, manuf: ctured for Edward Ledger, Esq., proprietor 
of our contemporary, the Zva, was exhibited in public for the first 
time on Tuesday last, at Messrs. Brinsmead’s warehouse, 18, 
Wigmore-street. A number of eminent musicians and amateurs 
had been invited, and the powers of the new instrument were de- 
veloped by Miss Margaret Bucknall, R.A.M., an accomplished 
pianist, whose masterly performances have on many occasions 
attracted public applause. The solos chosen by Miss Bucknall 
were Thalberg’s Etude in A minor, Chopin’s Berceuse, and a 
Tarantella by Mr. Walter Macfarren. These three strongly-con- 
trasted pieces enabled the performer to exhibit the varied re- 
sources of the new instrument, and in the Thalberg Etude the 
facility of repetition secured by Messrs. Brinsmead’s “ perfect 
check repeater ’’ action attracted general admiration. The other 
selections showed that the fine quality of the tone produced under 
the new system was equally producible in the most delicate 

ianissimo passages and in those which demanded power and 

rilliancy. 

As the peculiarities of construction in the new instrument 
cannot fail to interest every lover of the pianoforte, we are happy 
to be permitted to give the following details of the methods 
Saployed Among the features worthy of special notice may be 
noted :— 

I, A new sostenente sounding-board, It is claimed for this 
sounding-board that, owing to peculiarities of construction, it 
responds to the vibration of the strings with extraordinary readi- 
ness. The heightened sensitiveness of this important part of the 
instrument naturally augments the sonority of the tone pro- 
duced ; the durable quality of which is secured by the unusual 
substance and strength of the materials employed. 

Ii. A greatly increased length and weight of string between 
the bridges. The strain upon the framework of an ordinary 
concert grand is rarely more than sixteen tons, whereas in the 


case of Messrs, Brinsmead and Sons’ new instrument it is no les 
than thirty tons, the increase being due to the greatly augmented 
weight and strength of the strings used. The enormous pressure 
thus brought to bear upon the frame is sustained by several 
ingenious devices. 

III. Utilised string beyond the bridges. The parts of the string 
below the sounding-board bridge are not, as is commonly the 
case, listed and rendered useless. A separate bridge is placed 
for them in due proportion to the length of the vibrating part of 
the strings between the bridges. Above the wrest-plank bridge 
the strings are divided into the second, third and fourth harmo- 
nics or overtone. These, by their sympathetic vibrations, enrich, 
intensify, and prolong the tone. 

IV. Mechanism. The ‘action’? of the instrument is the 
perfect check repeater, invented by Messrs. John Brinsmead 
and Sons—patented by them throughout Europe and America. 
With this action the touch is beautifully light, certain and firm ; 
the number of centres and the amount of friction being greatly 
reduced. The hammer is held perfectly in check with every blow, 
although a note can be rapidly repeated, even when the key has 
been held down to within one sixteenth of an inch of its utmost 
limit. The durability of this mechanism has been satisfactorily 
proved by ten years of constant use. 

V. A third pedal. This pedal is connected with an improve- 
ment upon M. Montal’s invention, and secures a sustained tone 
after the hands have left the keys without the confusion attendant 
upon the use of the ordinary forte pedal. 

The new pianoforte, which, by the way, is of the unusual com- 
pass of 7} octaves (G to C), isa triumph of constructive skill ; 
and in many respects surpasses any other instrument with which 
we are acquainted. The increased length and weight of the 
strings secures a richness and volume of tone hitherto unprece- 
dented, and the treble notes are simply exquisite. The touch is 
so beautifully adjusted that the lightest and grandest effects are 
easily attained, and the third (sustaining) pedal offers advantages 
which will be valued by composers as well as executants. The 
cognoscenti assembled on Tuesday last concurred in warmly 
praising the new instrument, and Miss Margaret Bucknall’s admi- 
rable performances elicited hearty applause, which was shared by 
Mr. Walter Belton, the vocalist of the occasion, and his able 
accompanier, Mr. Morice Lee. Mr. Edward Ledger was warmly 
congratulated by many musical friends on his good fortune in 
securing a pianoforte which is probably the finest ever yet 
made, 


THE DRAMA. 


PRINCESS’S THEATRE, 


THAT Messrs. James Albery and Joseph Hatton's original 
and romantic drama, entitled Mv. 20; or, the Bastille of Calvados, 
should have puzzled critics more than plays of the class from 
other pens is natural enough. Mr. Albery has made his reputa- 
tion as an essentially humorous playwright, and it is difficult to 
imagine him sitting down in all seriousness to treat a melo- 
dramatic subject in the regular old conventional style. That the plot 
of Wo, 20 ; or, the Bastitle of Calvados is as conventionally melo- 
dramatic as it can well be is a fact that cannot be disputed. And 
it is just the slightly novel method in which the authors have 
dealt with it, which suggests the tinge of burlesque, that the 
ironical portion of the audience on the first night at the Princess's 
so inevitably appreciated. In Act 1 we find the Duke de Nemours, 
a rich but elderly nobleman, who has espoused the young 
and beautiful Blanche de Longueville, murdered within 
sacred precincts by one . Destouche, a_ profligate, and 
heir to the title and estates of the Nemours. Destouche, 
in his accomplishment of the bloody deed, has artfully used a 
knife belonging to his comrade of bygone days, Néron, and 
having that young gentleman’s name on the hilt of it. This 
Néron has loved the beautiful Blanche de Longueville, and is 
naturally surprised to discover that in the space of a few short 
hours she has become a bride and a widow, and that he is ac- 
cused of the murder of her husband, the Duke de Nemours, and 
the act ends by his being hauled off to the Bastille of Calvados. 
In Act 2 the profligate and true murderer Destouche is found 
swaggering it bravely in the market-place of Calvados. He still 
wears his ragged costume, and bullies the worthy citizens for not 
recognising him as the new Duke de Nemours. — There is a cer- 
tain dashing picturesqueness about this character, due not less to 
the vigour of Mr. Charles Warner’s acting than to the effective 
style in which the authors have treated it. However, to return 
to the story. Destouche assumes his ill-got wealth and dignity, 
while the innocent Néron is left to languish in a prison cell, 
awaiting a shameful death. ‘Lhe lovely Blanche de Nemours, 
now Dowager Duchess de Nemours, is determined to save Néron 
from such an untoward fate at all hazards. Itis the manner in 
which she goes about to compass this laudable design which 
throws into the romance a decided tinge of burlesque. It is true 
that in Arrah-na-Pogue Boucicault resorts to an expedient not 
less unusual to rescue his hero from a dungeon. But somehow in 
the Irish drama the ludicrous view of the situation does not pre- 
sent itself. In Wo. 20 ; or, the Bastille of Calvados, the heroine 
buys astrong coil of rope, and having sewn it into her farthingale, 
proceeds to cajole the Governor of the Bastille in order that she 
may communicate to Néron the means of escape. This she 
succeeds in doing in a scene to which we are sur- 
prised the reverend Lord Chamberlain did not ob- 
ject. If it occurred in a comedy, and not in a 
romantic drama, no doubt he would have objected to it. Having 
to an extent compromised her dignity asa well-behaved widow, 
Blanche manages to convey the rope into her lover’s cell, and 
the following scenes in Act 3 are occupied with elaborate 
scenic illustrations of Néron’s escape from prison. The manner 
in which the mechanical effects are produced has the disadvan- 
tage of closely resembling similar contrivances in both Arrah- 
na-Pogue and the Shaughraun. In Act 4, Destouche is haunted 
by the shadow of his crime, and also by a somewhat vehement 
clergyman. This priest urges him to repentance, and the 
hardened sinner is moved to depart from the error of his ways 
andenter holy church. He has the misfortune, however, in the 
course of a masquerade to meet with Néron, and flinging off his 
monk’s habit, he essays single combat with the comrade of bygone 
days whomhe had so deeply wronged. The profligate Destouche is 
satisfactorily killed in the orthodox fashion, and the drama winds 
up with a grotesque ballet. Although it will be seen from the 
short description we have given of Mumber Twenty ; or, the Bas- 
tille of Calvados, that it is open to the banter of those modern 
wags who now so largely frequent theatres and turn serious drama 
into ridicule, we by no. means wish to infer that there is not a great 
deal of excellent literary work in Messrs. Albery and Hatton’s play. 
The acting of the principal parts was, on the whole, very good. 
Miss Fowler, as Blanche de Longueville, was slightly jerky and 
restless in her demeanour. Mr. Barnes, as Néron, was careful. 
Mr. de Belleville played the amorous gaoler with effect. Mr. 
‘Warner was the profligate Destouche, and Mr. Redmund was Father 
Laval. Francois, a comic servant, was characteristically played 
by Mr. T. P. Haynes. Mr. Alfred Nelson was the landlord of 
the Golden Harp. The scenery by Mr. Julian Hicks was, as 
usual, excellent, and on the whole, umber Twenty ; or, the 
Lastille of Calvados, had an exhilarating effect on the audience, 


DRURY-LANE THEATRE, 


If the lovers of legitimate drama have not been satisfied by 
the selection of Shakspearean and other high class plays which 
have been produced during the past season at Drury Lane they 
must be somewhat hard to please. Miss Wallis acted wisely 
in choosing the part of Imogene in Cymbeline to play for her 
benefit. Miss Wallis’s style is nothing if not tender and sympa- 
thetic, The more boisterous ebullitions of emotion do not come 
within her dramatic range, but in such a part as that of Imogene 
sheis well fitted. The character is one which only in certain 
scenes is supposed to lose the gentleness of her demeanour, and 
Miss Wallis played it with a degree of refinement and intelligence 
greater than she has hitherto exhibited. Mr, John Ryders per- 
formance of Iachimo is full of good, carefully considered points, 
It is a genuine pleasure to hear Mr. Ryder deliver Shakspeatian 
blank verse even when his voice and manner but ill assort with 
the style of his elocution. Mr, J. C. Cowper played Belarius 
with effect, and Mr. Edward Compton, who seems to us over- 
weighted by the parts he has latterly been playing, is very good 
in Leonatus. We should imagine that in the Romeos and 
Orlandos he would make a mark. A large audience was assem- 
bled at the benefit of Miss Wallis, and the performance was 
much applauded. 


THE CANTERBURY. 


THE management of the Canterbury seem determined to 
exclude—as far as possible—the music-hall element from the pro- 
gramme. The result is an evening’s amusement abounding in 
fun without a taint of coarseness, If we except the fumes from 
doubtful cigars, and the even more objectionable odour of ’Arry’s 
favourite ‘* meerschaum,” there is nothing tolead the most sensi- 
tive to imagine they are not in an elegant well-managed theatre, 
At present the performance commences with a ‘fairy sketch,’ 
by Frank Green, entitled, Zhe Night Dancers; or the Little 
Prince who couldn't keep his head above water. Miss Nelly 
Power, who, as ‘‘ Prince Rupert of Rheinstein,’’ is—the Lord 
Chamberlain be thanked—the only speaking character gives the 
author’s sparkling lines their full weight. Miss Power acted, 
sang, and danced with all her old vivacity and spirit, which is 
saying a great deal. 

Mdlle. Bartoletti made a charming Coraline, and gained great 
applause by her graceful impersonation. The dancing of Misses 
Broughton and Powell, assisted by MM. Carlos and Adolphe, 
was of a fresh and pleasing style. Altogether Zhe Night 
Dancers may be pronounced a very clever ‘‘sketch,” To this 
succeeded a ‘‘ new entertainment’’ (?), entitled Heroes, Past 
and Present ; A Musical Reverie. Here we recognised an old 
friend, Mr. Russell Grover, who impersonated Father Time and 
Lord Beaconsfield ; however good he may have been, and he was 
very good in his time, in this entertainment he seems ‘ bowed 


down with weight of woe,’’ But, be that as it may, 
his impersonations are good artistic studies, his make- 
up as the Premier being remarkably fine, and _ he 


gave the poor stuff at his disposal more than justice. 
Mr. Grover 1s assisted by a Mr, Otley, who is evidently engaged 
as a contrast for his partner's excellencies. Mr. Otley, in a 
good-humoured style, acts as a lay figure, wearing successively 
the dresses of Young England, Napoleon Buonaparte, Duke of 
Wellington, Nelson, H. M. Stanley, and Sir Garnet Wolseley. 
Someone dresses Mr. Otley behind a curtain, and places him on 
a pedestaiin a most peculiar attitude while Mr. Grover chaffs the 
audience. The curtain is drawn aside, and there you see the 
mad wag burlesqueing the appearance of one of the celebrated 
men before-mentioned ; this is repeated until the list is entirely 
gone through. But we cannot help thinking that Mr. Otley 
should content himself with caricaturing living men and leave 
the dead heroes to sleep peacefully ; nevertheless it isa very good 
joke, but jokes may be carried too far. The spectacular, pano- 
ramic, and dioramic entertainment, entitled Zvafalgar, concluded 
the evening’s amusement. Zrafalgar meets with great and 
deserved success. Though so many children are engaged, not a 
single hitch was observable. From the time the Victory weighed 
anchor off Agincourt Sound until the death of Nelson in the 
Bay of Trafalgar ‘‘ all went merry as a marriage bell,’? We have 
not space to give the entertainment in detail. In conclusion we 
advise those who have not yet seen Mr, Villiers’s present pro- 
gramme to do so without delay, 


Our notice of Zhe Crisis, produced at the Haymarket on Mon- 
day, is unavoidably postponed till our next issue. 

On Wednesday night last the audience of the Surrey Theatre 
had the inestimable advantage of witnessing Mr. Joey Jones as 
Richard III. in the important Tent Scene. Mr. Jones may not 
possess the subtlety of a Macready, but his style is more robust, 
and we doubt if Edmund Kean himself could have acted a back- 
fall with the same amount of solid determination as was displayed 
by Mr. Joey Jones. 

‘The drama which Mr. Alfred Tennyson is writing on the life of 
Thomas A’Becket is, we believe, to be more dramatically con- 
structed than the previous efforts of the Laureate in this direction. 

Miss Julia Agnes Fouser has written a new Irish drama, en- 
titled, Dermot O'Donoghue, the Stranger from Belfast. We 
believe this lady is the author of some successful novels, and the 
local critiques upon her play are generally favourable. The 
Greenock Advertiser says regarding it:—‘‘ The piece was played 
with very great succes by all the company, each individual 
member of which seemed to have studied their allotted character 
with specialcare. Vigorous in dialogue, and marked by some 
picturesque situations, the play affords abundant scope for some 
effective acting on the part, at anyrate, of the principal charac- 
ters. The plot is certainly one in which the authoress encroaches 
a little on the realms of the improbable. It is, nevertheless, one 
which excites keen interest in the audience from the opening pio- 
logue to theclose, and, if we may judge from the frequent ap- 
plause accorded to the performance of the piece last night was 
highly appreciated by all present.” 

Miss St. Quintin has been engaged by Mr. Alexander Hender- 
son to take the part of Serpolette in the Cloches de Corneville at 
the Globe in the place of Miss Emma Chambers, who goes to 
play a leading pantomime part at Manchester. 

A play by Messrs. Alfred Maltby and Paul Merritt is likely to 
be produced soon at the Princess’s. It is entitled Modern 
Babylon, and we believe deals with the /vrmusa class of 
incident. 

It is said that the Lord Chamberlain has caused to be closed 
the two doors inside the portico of the Gaiety Theatre which 
communicate respectively with the buffet and restaurant of Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond. He has also made some difficulty about the 
refreshment department of the Olympic Theatre. 

By the kind permission of Mrs, Swanborough there will be a 
ticket benefit at the Strand Theatre on ‘Chursday, December gth, 
and the three following days, on behalf of the widow and orphans 
of the late Mr. Sydney French, dramatic critic and journalist. 
Messrs. J. A. Cave and A. West have also expressed their 
willingness to permit the use of the Victoria Theatre for a similar 
benefit. , 

Miss Kate Phillips (Mrs. Conway) is engaged for the prin- 
cipal part, Aladdin, in the pantomime to be produced at the Royal 
Aquarium Theatre, 
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OUR ILLUSTRATIONS. 


MISS ORRIDGE., 


Miss ELLEN A. Orr1DGE, whose portrait we have this week 
the pleasure of publishing, has been but a short time before the 
Habits as a professional vocalist, but has already achieved consi- 
derable popularity, and although her career has thus far been 
comparatively uneventful, her numerous admirers will probably 
take interest in the following particulars. Miss Orridge at an 
early age showed remarkable musical aptitude, and in the autumn 
of 1875 she was placed in the Royal Academy of Music, under 
the instruction of probably the greatest living master of the vocal 
art, Senor Manuel Garcia, to whose invaluable instruction and 
unwearied assiduity the young artist thankfully attributes her 
success. At the end of her first year’s study Miss Orridge took 
a bronze medal, and in the second year a. silver 
medal, and the gold medal given by Dr, Dievellyn 
Thomas for declamatory singing. Last summer she gained the 
Parepa Rosa gold medal, given by Mr. Carl Rosa in memory of 
Madame Parepa Rosa, the second Christine Nilsson prize, and 
the certificate of the Academy. She was engaged by Mr. Pyatt 
for his autumnal tours in 1877 and 1878, and sang at all Mr. 
John Boosey'’s Ballad Concerts Jast season—also at Messrs. A. 
and S, Gatti’s Promenade Concerts this year, She has also sung 
in oratorio at Birmingham and other provincial towns. Miss 
Orridge has been gifted by nature with a contralto voice of re- 
markably fine and sympathetic quality, and there seems every 
reason to anticipate that she will take a high position among con- 
temporary vocalists. Our portrait of this lady is}from a photo- 
graph by Messrs, Elliot and Fry. 


ROYAL SPORT AT SANDRINGHAM. 


SANDRINGHAM, the country home of His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales, is the very ideal of what a quiet retreat should be 
for those who have to endure the cares of royal life and State, 
and such their Royal Highnesses no doubt findit. For the Prince 
and Psincess came, with their family, to this peaceful spot 
immediately after His Royal Highness’s return from the 
Paris Exhibition, an undertaking which on all sides, it is 
admitted, owed much of its success to his unwearying efforts. 
Enjoying, as the Prince undoubtedly does, ‘the sweets 
of country life, he does so most unselfishly, his hospitality 
being extended to all whom he deems worthy of his 
friendship in genuine princely style. One of the great features 
of Sandringham life is the sport which is abundant in 
quantity and excellent in quality as the Royal guests well know. 
Approaching Sandringham from Walferton, the drive is a 

leasing introduction to the ever-changing beauties of this charm- 
ing little estate. Ascending a stiffish incline to the sea, we 
intersect beautifully wooded plantations of Jarch, birch, and 
pine, the trees as we proceed growing larger and more luxuriant. 
With the ground still rising, a splendid view is soon obtained, 
the vast blue sheet of the German Ocean fading away till lost 
in space. An attractive and picturesque little erection is passed 
on the left in the form of a Swiss chalet, and called by the 
“natives ” the Folly. The drive continues for some time longer 
through varying scenes of wood and shrubbery, till the grand 
gateway is reached. It swings open, admitting to an avenue 
flanked on either side by two rows of sentinel limes, aged and 
gnarled, which, with their cawing rooks, give to the Home quite 
a look of the “ good old times.” At the head of the avenue we 
find a house, both as regards size and architecture admirably 
adapted to its requirements. The grounds around, although not 
extensive, are admirably laid out, the planting being executed 
with a degree of picturesque effect forcibly aided by the fact 
of Sandringham being built on a slight elevation. The 
accompanying hollow is utilised as a pond. Upon the 
surface of its sparkling water may be seen, disporting them- 
selves, many beautiful specimens of water-fowl, including black 
and white swans, whistling tree ducks, water-hens, and many 
others; while far beyond, stretching into the grey distance, is the 
deer park, with its antlered herds and grand old British oaks. 
Throughout the polices the Scotch fir is most extensively planted, 
with good effect, their rich deep-green foliage contrasting admir- 
ably with the silvery floss and waving plumes of pampas grass 
which is set here in profusion. Nothing can be prettier than 
the effect of their featney. heads as they rise and fall to every 
breeze, glistening and shining in the changing light. This 
beautiful grass borders most of the walks throughout the grounds. 
Outside the polices proper are the game preserves, in which 
many a pleasant day’s sport has been enjoyed, like that which forms 
the subject of the accompanying sketches. One of the best covers 
here is the Commodana Wood of very fine timber and good 
ground shelter. The party depicted on the accompanying page 
included some.of the best shots in the kingdom, and on this 
occasion their killing powers were well tested by the amount of 
material brought under their notice by H.R.H.'s head keeper. 
As for the ‘long-tails,” they were strong, healthy, and flew 
well, they are of a most beautiful breed, the usual rainbow-coloured 
dyes being dashed with spots of silvery white, which looked very 
muchlike flakes of snow, and were especially deceptive, asthe ground 
was covered with a snow sheet to the depth of several inches. 
The air was keen and bracing, and helped to whet the appetite 
of the Royal party for luncheon, which awaited them at Sayers’ 
Farm, where they were joined by the Princess of Wales and the 
three princesses, Louisa, Victoria, and Maude, and party from 
Sandringham. Luncheon over, the sport waxes warmer and 
warmer till a stand is made at Dersingham Wood, where 
Her Royal Highness and paity are spectators of a ‘hot half- 
hour,” which coming to a close winds up the day's sport, 
ending as it did in a splendid bag, embracing pheasant, wood- 
cock, wood pigeon, partridge, hare and rabbits ; capercailzie, and 
other rare game, being saved on the wing by the cry of “ Don’t 
shoot!” Capercailzie, like everything else, Seem to thrive well 
here. The pheasants, of course, afforded the largest share of the 
sport this dav, but on the morrow the scene of sport was to be 
changed to the partridge drive at Flitcham, where a second batch 
of sketches were taken for THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND 
DRAMatic Nrws, with the special sanction of His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales. ‘These will appear in the issue follow- 
ing our next, the Christmas Number, 
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THE LAIE MR. FREDERICK GYE. 

The daily papers have already announced to our readers the 
death of Mr. Frederick Gye, on Wednesday night, at Dytchley 
Park, Oxfordshire, the seat of Viscount Dillon. Whilst out 
shooting with Lord Dillon, the Hon Spencer Ponsonby-Fane, and 
Sir Alfred Horsford, at Dytchley, on the afternoon of Thursday 
weck, Mr, Gye, while getting through a fence, was handing his 
gun to a keeper, when it exploded, inflicting a serious wound in 
the groin, from the effects of which he died. 

For nearly thirty years Mr. Gye has heen connected with the 
Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden, which was founded, in the 
words of the original prospectus issued by the directors, with the 
view of securing a ‘‘ more perfect representation of the lyric drama 
than has yet been attained in this country,” and no one can say 
that the aim thus confidently proclaimed was not fully reached. 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS, ~ 


Up to his time no work of Meyerbeer’s had ever been efficiently 
performed in England. When Mr. Gye entered upon the 
direction of Covent Garden, Mr. (the present Sir Michael) Costa 
was at the head of musical affairs. Disagreements, however, 
took place, which resulted in the resignation of the conductor, 
But the energy which had characterised the impresario’s first 
season was not to be quelled by the departure of his conductor. 
Mr. Gye set to work to repair the loss with a success to which the 
habituds of Covent Garden during the last few years can bear 
abundant testimony. Space forbids the enumeration of the many 
magnificent performances for which the public is indebted to Mr. 
Gye; who, though not a practical musician himself, was an ad- 
mirable judge of what would suit the public taste. On May 14, 
1861, Mdlle. Adelina Maria Clorinda Patti made her début as 
Amina in Za Sonnambula. In 1853 Madame Pauline Lucca 
appeared, and after suddenly departing, on the plea that ‘the 
Thames did not agree with her,” returned in 1865 to triumph as 
Selika, in L’A fricaine. 

When the Wagner rage extended to England Mr. Gye pro- 
duced Lohengrin, Tannhduser, and Il Vascello Fanitasma— 
which latter, however, under the title of L' Hollandese Dannato, 
had been previously given in England. Lo Mr. Gye the public 
is also indebted for Verdi's Aida, among recent operas, and to 
him the credit must be given of having done magnificently what- 
ever he took in hand. Among the most interesting events of past 
seasons have been the extremely artistic and charming perform- 
ances of Madame Albani, now the wife of Mr. Emest é e, who 
has been fora long time past associated with the opera. By his mar- 
riage with the popular prima donna it may be hoped that Mr. 
Ernest Gye has signified his adherence to a career of operatic 
management, and there is every reason to hope that if he deter- 
mine to carry on the establishment the reputation his father did 
so much to make for the Royal Italian Opera will suffer no'sort 
of diminution. 


THE LATE MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 


Although we have long missed .the above well-known name 
from the bills of our theatres, it has not the less vividly been asso- 
ciated in our memories with some of the greatest triumphs of the 
histrionic art. Mr. Alfred Wigan gave the stage many a creation, 
excellent in conception and powerful in realization, refined and 
finished with the most scrupulous care and study, and not likely 
to be soon or easily forgotten. His death, which took place on 
Friday week at Folkestone and which has created feelings of the 
deepest sorrow and regret throughout the country, terminated an 
illness anxiously watched by those who were his nearest and 
dearest, from whom he received the tenderest care and attention. 

Mr. Alfred Sydney Wigan was born at Blackheath, Kent, 
March 24, 1814. He began his career as a professor of music, 
but soon turned his attention to the stage, making his first ap- 
pearance at the St. James’s in 1838, playing for some time sub- 
ordinate parts under the name of Sydney. At this period his 
reputation was that of a careful, reliable actor, with little chance 
of rising in his profession. His progress, however, though slow 
and quiet, was sure and steady, and every new character entrusted 
to him served to widen his Si eae and advance his hopes. 
When the St. James’s closed he was engaged at Drury Lane; 
but on Madame Vestris opening Covent Garden in September, 
1239, he transferred his services to that establishment, appearing 
on November 4, for the first time under his own name, as Sir 
Otto of Steinberg, in Sheridan Knowles's play of Zove. Here 
Mr. Wigan remained through the succeeding Management of 
Charles Kemble and Alfred Bunn, when the theatre being 
abruptly closed in April, 1843, he went to the Strand Theatre, 
where te displayed much versatility under the management of 
Messrs. Maywood and Lawrence. 

Mr. Wigan married Miss Leonora Pincott in 1841, and on the 
opening of the Lyceum by the Keeleys in April, 1844, Mrs. 
Wigan, and afterwards her husband, joined the company. At 
this theatre he not only displayed remarkable ability as an actor 
of true artistic skill, but he likewise appeared as a dramatist, 
cleverly adapting to the English stage several French pieces. At 
the Adelphi and the Princess’s the talents of Mr. Wigan were 
subsequently acknowledged in a greater variety of impersonations, 
but it was not until he became the lessee of the Olympic Theatre, 
which opened under his management October 17, 1853, that the 
full measure of his dramatic creative power was displayed. The 
terrible old Indian Nabob in Zhe Bengal Tiger; the two French- 
men, each so distinct and both so exquisitely perfect, in Zhe 
Lucky Friday and The First Night ; the true portraiture of a 
gentleman, John Mildmay, in Std Waters Run Deep, first pro- 
duced under his management ; and the impressive personation of 
a roué in the drama called Retribution, were at once recognised 
as indications of superior talent in developing the more subtle 
touches of character and feeling. ms 

Mr. Wigan was compelled to retire from the Olympic in con- 
sequence of his health giving way, and an enforced withdrawal 
from the stage followed. Two years afterwards he was sufficiently 
recovered to reappear at the Adelphi in House or Home, a drama 
written expressly for him by Mr. Tom Taylor. In October, 1860, 
Mr. Wigan became manager of the St. James's Theatre, which 
he held for three seasons, enjoying in this, as in all his other 
managerial undertakings, the valuable co-operation of his wife. 
When the New Queen's Theatre, Long-acre, was opened, October 
24, 1867, the management was under his direction, and in 1868 
end 1869 Mr. Wigan gave the advantage of his talents to the 


first and second season of the Gaiety Theatre. His engage- 
ments were again interrupted by illness, and shortly 
afterwards rest from _ professional pursuits was impera- 


tively ordered by his physician. Consequently, at a morning 
performance given under distinguished patronage at Drury 
Lane Theatre, July 6, 1872, Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Wigan 
announced their ‘ farewell benefit and last appearance on the 
public stage.” From. this retirement _ they have only since 
emerged to give occasional dramatic readings, by special request, 
at some of the mansions of the nobility, and to appear at a bene- 
fit matinée at the Gaiety, on March 13, 1877. It may be noted 
that during one of his provincial engagements Mr. Wigan assumed 
the part of Shylock, in Shakspeare’s Merchant of Venice ; and, 
as might have been expected, gave a most interesting and intelli- 
gent rendering of the character, Personally, he was a man of 
high and varied accomplishments, and a scholar in no narrow 
sense of the term. ‘The playgoer will link with the name of Mr. 
Alfred Wigan the remembrance of many evenings of theatrical 
enjoyment derived from the purest sources, and the profession 
owe to his memory the regard due to one who adorned the stage 
by his highly cultivated talents, and made his art respected by the 
polish and propriety rigidly preserved before the footlights, and 
invariably auclye in private life. Our portrait is from a photo- 
graph by the London Stereoscopic Company. 
GRAND FANCY [TRESS POLO BALL AT 
BRIGHTON. 

On Wednesday week the International Gun and Polo Club 
and the United Counties Hunt gave their fifth annual grand fancy 
dress ball at the Royal Pavilion, Brighton. It was without ex- 
ception the most successful they have had. There were nearly 
700 persons present; the decorations were magnificent and the 
costumes brilliant. Our artist’s drawing will give a better idea 
of the ‘out ensemble than we can possibly give in words, We 
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may, however, quote from the Brighton Gazette a few notes on 
the most striking costumes :—Of the purely fancy dresses that of 
“An Ice Maide ',” a title which might fairly be applied in either 
of the two ways of pronunciation, excited the warmest admiration, 
notwithstanding the extreme coolness of the subject. A Servian 
costume of pearl cashmere and rose and blue satin, with gold and 
valenciennes lace trimmings, formed a unique and maynificent 
dress. The blue and amber satin, with gold fringe and lace, and 
coins and turquoises of the ‘“ Buhemian Girl” were altogether 
charming, while the silver lace, ‘the silver bells and 
cockle shells,” the silver rake and watering-can of 
““Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” were about the _pret- 
tiest impersonation of this much-used character that has 
been seen. ‘Sea Nymphs” swarm gracefully in the waltz with 
manly-looking cricketers, or with gondoliers, all cardinal silk and 
velvet, and golden braid and buttons. The cloudy muslin dress 
decked with brilliant roses of « Summer,” was a fair and summer- 
like picture ; while « Spring,” with its beautiful violets, crocuses, 
snowdrops, and other flowers of the early year, and its charming 
pinks and sweet blooming tints; and ‘La Violette,” with its 
spring flowers and ferns, and flash of diamonds, formed as charm- 
ing pictures as the eye could wish to rest on. There were 
‘* Esmeraldas,” all cerise and black and gold, with coins and 
tambourine; there were muleteers, there was the famous 
“Duchess of Devonshire,” of Gainsborough ; there were Mexi- 
cans, Eastern personages, peasant girls, Greek and Spanish and 
French Court ladies, gipsies, charming Dresden china, lovely 
with rosebuds and silver trimmings, and others which it takes 
away the breath to name in a sentence, and which it is im- 
possible for the pen to sketch with accuracy. ‘A Court Jester” 
was indeed a courtly personage in his magnificence. “ Olivia,”’ 
charming in cense and muslin and rich embroidery, remlnded one 
of the beautiful character in Wills’s play rather than of the 
original in Goldsmith’s novel. An « Arcadian Shepherdess,” 
with her white and brocaded satin, her garlands and bouquets of 
roses, and a Polish lady, highly characteristic, in white and blue 
satin, scarlet und gold, formed a bewitching pair. A “Scotch 
Highlander” looked like the hoary chief of his clan to the 
manner born, and ready at a moment to draw his claymore in 
defence of Bonnie Prince Charlie. «Sir Walter Raleigh” was 
more than once repeated. There were Bohemian girls, pretty 
Norman girls, and there was a Japanese genileman in the full 
Court costume of his nation, magnificent and dazzling. The 
number of Court costumes of the time when the ancient 
regime of France was in the full glory of its pride, 
and of the era of the Georges in England was sufficient to give a 
somewhat stately character to the ball, enhanced by the many 
brilliant uniforms. ‘The many rich Persian, Indian, Japanese, and 
other Oriental characters made it as a rich page out of the 
‘Arabian Nights.” ‘Bayard’ and “Sir Thomas Seymour,” 
who came attired in real armour, recalled the golden age of 
chivalry, an illusion increased by the presence of a charming 
‘Joan of Arc,” with light, highly.polished armour. The flounces 
and furbelows, the patches and powdered hair, the colours, and 
silks, and satins, would have delighted the eye of a romantic 
artist, and excited the envy of a scientific modiste. They helped 
to form a procession of al nations, and a carnival of light and 
beauty such as has not often beenseen even in Brighton. 


THE BIRMINGHAM CATTLE AND DOG SHOW. 

This popular exhibition opened at Birmingham on Monday, 
the judging having taken place on the previous Saturday. In 
every respect the show may be pronounced a success, for though 
the entries in some departments were not as numerous as in some 
former years, the quality was good, and the most exacting critic 
must have been satisfied with the result. The dogs were as 
usual a source of great attracticn, and they certainly deserved the 
patronage they obtained. The demands upon our space prevent 
us giving the prize list in full, but we subjoin the names of the 
prize winners selected by our artist for his sketches:—1. Mr. B. 
Radcliffe’s Russian poodle, Jet; 2. Mr. B. Radcliffe’s Russian 
spaniel, General; 3, Mr. T. Menke’s German boar-hound Leo ; 
4. Mr. F. Reeves’s bull bitch, Queen Mab; 5- Mrs. Brassey's 
Japanese bantams; 6. Mr. R. Wright’s shorthorn Ox 3575 Mir. 
R. Hall's longhorn ox. 


PSYCHE. 

The word “ Psyche” signifies the soul, which was ancientlysym- 
bolised, not by a woman, but by a butterfly. But as it was 
beauty that won the heart of Love's own god, and love is the 
soul of the universe, the ancient painters and sculptors made 
Psyche a woman, with the wings of a butterfly. Here, however, 
our Psyche has no wanton wings of filmy lightness, her beauty 
is purely womanly, perchance to show that, no longer deserting 
the world for an abode of bliss with Cupid, the soul of love 
dwells in this nether region, safe from the vengeful fury of indig- 
nant Venus, and content to contemplate a butterfly as corporeal 
as herself. Our engraving is from a painting by R. Beyschiag, 


A GOOD JUDGE. 

A good judge and a useful man, the dread of the quack—who 
would poison those who are not good judges with heaven only 
knows what liquid abominations, were it not for dread of trat 
canning eye, that knowing shake of the head, and that smile 
which is at once—as our artist has shown—confident and con- 
temptuous. A good judge is a useful member of the community, 
whose picture has every claim to rank with those of other popular 
characters in the pages of THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND 
DRAMATIC NEws. 


THE BIVOUAC. 

We have here a body of travelling merchants in Japan who 
have come toa halt, and in the chilly atmosphere, full of misty 
moonlight, are lighting their fires and swinging hammocks pre- 
paratory to a night’s rest in the open air. The incident is full of 
picturesque and semi-romantic interest, and as a glimpse of a 
phase in life and trade to which this country has long been a 
stranger, deserves, we think, a nook in our gallery of engravings. 


THE LONDON AIHLETIC CLUB'S ASSAULT-AT- 
ARMS. 
Particulars of this event, of which our artist this week gives 
sketches, will be found fully described elsewhere in our columns 
by ‘* Exon,” 


Mk. WILSON BARRETT is travelling with Proof and a power- 
ful company, of which we receive golden opinions in the pro- 
vincial papers, 

THE second grand evening concert took place at the Surrey 
County Hall, Ferndale-road, Brixton, on the 3rd instant, before a 
large audience. The artistes were Miss Mary Davies, Miss 
Marian Burton, Mr. Wilford Morgan, Mr. H. Evens, and Mr. 
Santley, all of whom were received with marked approval. The 
singing of Miss Davies and Messrs. Morgan and Santley was, as 
usual, all that could be desired, the exponents receiving repeated 
encores; while the less-known artistes, Miss Marian Burton (con- 
tralto) and Mr. H. Evens (baritone), were far above average ex- 
cellence, which gained for them a large share of applause. The 
band was conducted by Mr. H. Sprake ; and the accompanist, as 
hitherto, was Mr, Turle Lee, 
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VETERINARIAN. 


No. 3—THE DETECTION OF LAMENESS IN 
HORSES, 


AFTER trotting the horse as we have described, on hard road, 
for the detection of disease in his hard parts, should we find the 
hard parts all right, we must now try the soft parts—namely, the 
muscles and their prolongations, the tendons, whose duty lies in 
moving the bones and joints. As these muscles perform their 
duty by alternately lengthening and shortening, or, in other words, 
contracting and relaxing, it is plain that disease in them will be 
best detected by placing them under such conditions as to call 
forth the highest expression of their power of work. But as it is 
evident also that we have no right in detecting one ailment to pro- 
duce another we must apply a less severe test than one which 
would injure. As every horseman knows, * pounding”? across a 
soft fallow field calls forth most muscular energy, and “takes it 
out” of a horse to that extent that these fields are avoided where 
it is possible to do so without being “thrown out.” The next 
most trying place is a grass field in soft weather. Much depends 
on the obscurity of the ailment for which we are looking. If we 
now that a horse has been lame in his soft parts we cannot take 
a readier means of opening up the old wound than taking him 
into a fallow field; but if we believe him to be sound, then a 
grass field is the most trying place it is legitimate for us to 
use. The writer, in the course of a long experience, has never 
seen a case, nor heard of a case, of lameness which necessitated 
such extreme measures as trial in a fallow field ; but he has known 
many Cases not previously lame made so by this cruel treatment. 
A grass field’ answers all purposes. There are two periods of 
observation in this case, namely, during the exertion and after it. 
The former period is the least objectionable, and free 
from all risk of wrong conclusions. The latter period— 
that after the exertion—is anything but free to objection, 
because the stiffness induced even in the most healthy 
muscles, after pretty severe exertion, is sometimes so great, 
especially if the animal is allowed to stand out in the 
open, unprotected, and get rapidly cool, is apt to simulate lame- 
ness very closely, and not everyone can distinguish between the 
natural stiffhess—if we may so name it—which is pretty certain 
to occur in all but those in the highest condition for going, and 
the stiffness from actual pain from some long-existing ailment. 
As a rule, stiffness only will wear off after the horse has gone a 
few yards, where actual lame will continue altogether ; but there 
is a middle ground here and it is this, sometimes we produce 
stiffness so great that it does not wear off for some time, and our 
task is then to distinguish this from the actual lameness, which is 
plainly perceptible for some time after first movement, but which 
gradually wears off. In this case it is often a question of yards. 
Hor example, let us take two horses, both in condition or 
seeming to be so, and let us suppose the horse A to be 


THE LATE MR. FREDERICK GYE, 


quite sound, but the horse B to have an old’ lameness 
which severe exertion discovers. We take both into a grass field 
and give them a severe gallop and then let them both cool rapidly 
in the shade. We then trot both slowly in hand and find the 
horse A, who is only severely stiff and not lame, begins to go 
sound after he has trotted a hundred yards, whilst. B, who. has 
had his old ailment revived by the exertion, but whose ailment 
always passes off when he gets warm, trots lame for one hundred 
and fifty yards. If we knew nothing of either to begin with, who 
would undertake to say which was the horse stiff only and which 
the horse lame and stiff? Here the writer takes the opportunity 
of saying that if the horse-loving public were better acquainted 
with the countless sources of fallacy which meet veterinarians in 


THE LATE MR. ALFRED WIGAN. 


the exercise of their calling they would be far more tolerant and 
far less ready tocondemn. These sources of fallacy meet them at 
every case of lameness almost, and in almost every case of disease, 
so that in condemning them broadcast it would be far more to the 
point to inquire into their means of acquiring the knowledge 
which will have to be daily subjected to such severe tests, and Jend 
thema helping hand intrying to improve the quality oftheir teaching 
institutions, if such they may be called. To try a horse in a grass 
field for a moderate length of time, and to take care whilst doing so 
to stop short of actual fatigue. is the best way of discovering 
lameness in the muscles. We ourselves prefer a minimum of 
exertion. Then we allow the horse to stand in an open, cool 
place, and have him slowly trotted on level, hard ground, exactly 
as before recommended. Under these circumstances healthy 
stiffaess passes off at once, if there be any at all; ‘after the first 
yard or two; then we discover the lameness, if any. uid 
We now come to the most important part of the examination 
—namely, the examination of the foot. In order to describe this 
let us suppose we have discovered lameness of a fore limb, and 
that we have failed to detect it in the limb above the foot, so 
that we have to ‘search’ the’ foot, as it 1s called. This is a sper~ 
plexing a task as need be, .provided we have to employ: the 
smith who regularly shoes the horse to take off the shoe for us, 
and use the drawing-knife. » He feels it to be a personal matter, 
and, whilst it is our duty to find the lameness wherever it is, it is 
his business to prevent our finding it in the foot; and sore is he if we 
do so. Sometimes of course it is his fault, but he always regards 
lameness in the foot as pointing to his inability and imagines 
everybody .will be blaming - him. He hears of and winks over 
every case of foot lameness occurring to his rivals, and it dawns 
on him that-they do the same in his case. He takes the: shoe off 
with a growl, pares away at the sole and declares he is on the 
« wick,” and that he dare go no deeper, but to do him credit he 
takes care to do no injury to the structure whose well-being he is 
responsible for now and for which he will be in. future. He takes 
the pincers and screws his face into contortions in the make- 
believe that he is using terribly severe force: in fact he is excited 
and on his mettle, and will prevent the unwelcome discovery if 
wiles can do so. The writer usually allows all this waste steam 
to blow off and relies on seeing the large drops of dew on the 
Vulcan brow, and a returning softness of manner, if he may ever 
be accused of softness of manner; then he takes the foot and 
the tools and quietly proceeds in a systematic manner to make 
asearch. Weare too near the end of our space to-day to enter 
upon this extremely important part of our task so that we shall and 
here by saying that after describing the examination of the foot 
we shall then go over every form of lameness separately, and give 
the distinguishing characteristics of each for it will have been ob- 
served that our remarks so far have dealt with the methods of 
examination which fitly precede the descriptions such as we pro- 
se in our next papers. 
ue a (Zo be continued.) 
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REVIEWS. 


Afghanistan: Its Political and Military History, &c. 
London: George Routledge and Sons,—This cheap and timely 
litile volume is very acceptable, and will doubtles; find a ready 
welcome all over the country. It gives a fairly good general 
idea of the more prominent geographical features of the country 
with which we are at war. Epitomires its history, briefly describes 
the manners and customs, religion, and social characteristics of 
its people, and narrates the leading incidents of the Afghan 
wars of 1839-42, by the aid of biue-books, newspapers, and snch 
authorities as Lady Sale Miss Martineau, Sir John Kaye, Marsh- 
man, Beil, Dr. Bellew, Elphinstone, Havelock, and the despatches 
of generals who were engaged in the various battles. The work 
contains also a map, and a clear, clever, and forcible appendix on 
the prospects of a Russian invasion of India, by S. R. Townshend 
Mayer and John C, Paget. 


The Little Hero, and Other Stortes. Adapted for recitation. 
By ARrrauR MArTHison. London and New York: Samuel 
French and Son.— Although Mr. Mathison’s rhymes are some- 
what of the roughest, the stories he tells are forcible and 
dramatic, and are such as in the hands of a clever reader could 
not fail to win their full share of applause. They will, however, 
hardly bear severe criticism. 


The Magazine of Art. Mlustrated. London, Paris,& New York : 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin.—The first volume of this carefully 
edited work, with its wealth of admirable woodcuts and the first- 
class etching which forms its frontispiece, makes a scasonable ap- 
pearance with the crowd of Christmas gift-books, nearly all of 
which are more costly, and few of which can boast features more 
artistic, diverse, or more generally attractive. The series of 
papers on artists’ haunts, the portraits of living painters, the ex- 
amples of art applied to decoration, the’ slight sketches and 
finished drawings from pictures and sculpture at the exhibitions, 
examples of architecture, &c., &c., are full of interest. The only 
defect' is the smallness of the instalments’ of each subject, 
which gives the work a scrap-like appearance of being slight and 
incomplete, although it is, we suppose, an unavoidable necessity 
arising from the form of publication in monthly parts. 


The Best Means of Defraying the Expenses of the Afghan 
War. By Mr. MAckENzI£, of Kintail. London: Sir J. 
Causton and Sons. 

WirxHovut wasting time in fruitless controversy concerning the 

doing of that which is done, Mr. Mackenzie brings an intimate 

practical knowledge of India (in which he once held extensive 
estates) and a clear systematic arrangement of facts to show how 
the expenses of the Afghan War may be defrayed without in- 
fringing on the net revenue of India, and by merely calling upon 

England for a temporary advance of money, on the distinct agree- 

ment that at the close of hostilities that money should be imme- 

diately repaid. So far as we can judge from the statements 
advanced by Mr, Mackenzie, his plan seems good and sound, and 
one which deserves immediate and earnest consideration. 


THE CHRISTMAS ANNUALS. 


The Belgravia Annual (Chatto and Windus) has an attractive 
table of contents, to which the principal contributors are Wilkie 
Collins, Cuthbert Bede, and James Payn. Each of these well- 
known writers supplies a short story. The first-named a romantic 
one, the second a humorous one, the third an heroic one. In 
each case the story is a fair specimen of the author's style, though 
Mr. Wilkie Collins, we are glad to say, has abandoned the grue- 
some, charnel-house vein with which he has lately disgusted his 
readers. Among the lesser lights who figure on the contents- 
bill are the author of ‘* Phyllis,’ who contributes a pretty love 
story ; J. Arbuthnot Wilson, who gives an amusing nightmare; 
Percy Fitzgerald, Gerald Dixon, and B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
The illustrations are fair, the most pleasing being that by G. L. 
Seymour, entitled ‘“ Castle Builders,” 


The Gentleman's Annual (Chatto and Windus) consists of a 
single tale, entitled ‘ Filthy Lucre: A Story without a Crime,” 
by Albany de Fonblanque. This is, we think, on the whole the 
best ot the long Christmas stories published this season. There 
is nothing whatever Christmassy about it, however. It is simply a 
novel of everyday life, which would be as appropriate to Mid- 
summer as to Yuletide. There is more evidence of careful 
writing about it than is usually discernible in Christmas stories. 
The characters are firmly drawn, and have a distinct individuality. 
The plot, too, evolves itself naturally, and without improbable 
complications, Mr. de Fonblanque is very severe upon ‘* Man- 
chester cubdom,’’ His Albert Hornby, a cad of the first water, 
he tells us ‘‘ was a terrible cub—a representative cub of young 
Manchester cubdom, which I take to be the cream of cubdom.”’ 
The portrait of Albert Hornby, however, must be taken cum 
grano salis, If it be not altogether a grossly exaggerated picture, 
it is, at any rate, the picture of an exceptional case. “ Young 
Manchester” no doubt numbers in its ranks some black sheep and 
some ‘terrible cubs;”’ but even these manvais sujets do not 
treat their mothers and sisters as Albert Hornby treated his. And, 
by the way, we are not clear as to how the said Albert inherited 
his father’s title. Weare told that his father was knighted, but 
unless he was also made a baronet, a most improbable event, we 
do not see how his son could become Sir Albert. There are several 
other disagreeable characters in the story, notably Captain 
Willis, Mr. Wingate-Scriven, and the Honourable Mrs. Byngton. 
Mr. de Fonblanque has evidently chosen a conventional model for 
all his bad characters, and the consequence is that not one of 
them is natural. His good characters are much more true to 
nature, and the heroine, Mary Tarrant, is cleverly drawn. Some 
readers of this journal will laugh at Mr. Albany de Fonblanque’s 
attempt to sketch a modern fashionable athlete in William Byng- 
ton, who ‘‘ had no vices—athletes seldom have !’"—who wins a 
mile race at Prince’s Ground (Lillie Bridge, if you please, Mr. 
Fonblanque), and who scouts the idea of marriage because ‘a 
fellow can't keep in training, you know, when he's married.’ 
But, in spite of some absurdities, ‘‘ Filthy Lucre’”’ is, as we have 
said, a pleasing and interesting tale, and certainly as good as any 
produced this Christmas, 

Mixt With Magic (Grant and Co ) is the title of Mr. Francil- 
lons annual. Of Mr Francillon’s versatility as a writer of fiction 
we have already had many specimens. In the present case, however, 
he has wandered into a new field, He has been making the ac- 
quaintance of the old professors of the “ black art,” and he airs 
his newly-acquired lore in the story before us. The tale opens 
very well indeed, and carries the reader on without a hitch in his 
satisfaction until the hero assumes the character of one Doctor 
Slark, a professor of spiritualism, magic, and the black art gene- 
rally, At this point Mr. Francillon throws probability to the 
winds, and lets his imagination have a loose rein. The whole epi- 
sode of the hero’s residence at Quene Hall as the pseudo Dr. Slark, 
and his mesmeric influence over Letice Ray is forced and strained. 
And even the author’s undeniable ingenuity fails to reconcile us 
to the situation, Nor isit at all clear why or how Catherine 
Mowbray died so suddenly. The mere discovery that she had 
been duped could hardly have had so instantaneous a fatal effect 
upon a woman of such firm will and iron nerves. Dick Morton 
(alias Richard Garner), the hero of the story, is, however, drawn 
with all Mr. Frangillon’s accustomed skill in delineating dicarre 


characters, and there is a good deal of very clever writing in the 
story, which redeems its defects, and renders it an interesting tale 
—one which few readers will take up without reading steadily to 
the end. 


The Round Table. Chapman and Hall.—A new claimant to 
popularity makes its appearance this Christmas among the 
annuals, under the auspices, we believe, of ** The Beefsteak Club.” 
It is entitled ‘‘ The Round Table,’ and contains contributions 
from such well-known writers as Hawley Smart, F. C. Burnand, 
Mrs. Compton Reade, Palgrave Simpson, Whyte-Melville, John 
Hollingshead, H. P. Stephens, H. B. Farnie, Hon, Lewis Wing- 
field, &c., &c. The letter-press is unusually good, and the illustra- 
tions by Messis. Linley Sambourne, Wallis Mackay, Georges 
Pilotell, and A. Stuart-Wortley are capital. Hawley Smart’s 
tale, “* A Ride over Ballycoree,”’ “Violet Fane’s’’ verses, and 
Wallis Mackay’s tale, ‘“The Single Knock,” illustrated by him- 
self, strike us as being among the best things in a budget of good 
things. The annual is somewhat spoiled by unsightly advertise- 
ments. For example, the advertisement of the ‘‘ Rosbach Water” 
is much too large fora magazine—its gigantic letters haunt one 
like a nightmare. Possibly, however, this may be merely a 
matter ef taste. 


Little Dorinda ; Who Won and who Lost her, is the title of a 
Christmas story by Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, who, like Hal o’ the 
Wynd, has determined to ‘‘ fight for his own hand.” If every 
litterateur, first-rate, and second-rate, and third-rate, comes to the 
conclusion that he is bound to issue a Christmas story every year 
‘on his own hook,” it is horrible to contemplate the flood of fic- 
tion with which the, unhappy public will be deluged at this once 
festive season of the year. We fail to see any raison d'etre for 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald’s brochure. It would have passed muster as 
a readable story ina magazine, but left to stand upon its own un- 
supported merits we cannot see that it has any hope of attracting 
the public. The story as we have said is readable enoagh, but 
it has been hastily and slovenly written, and there is a tone of 
vulgarity about the style which at times jars terribly upon one’s 
notions of good taste. Mr. Fitzgerald, moreover, fails to enlist 
our sympathies for his hero and heroine, and forces us in a spirit 
ot sheer contrariness to sympathize with the ill-used gentleman 
whom he evidently intended to render repulsive to us, The 
well-known ‘‘ Northumberland-street Tragedy,’ which took 
place some few years ago, is utilised at the close of the story, but 
Mr. Fitzgerald does not make as much of it as he might have 
done. Printed as it is in very clear type, ‘ Little Dorinda ” will 
be found interesting enough to beguile the tedious hours of a 
railway journey, but we should hesitate to predict for it many 
readers under other conditions. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


The Adventures of Baron Munchausen. _ With eighteen 
illustrations, from original designs, By A. BIcHARD, London: 
Warne and Co. 

THIS is a handsome new edition of an old favowite. The illus- 

trations are coloured, and the volume is elegantly bound and 

admirably printed. A capital Christmas gift-book. 

Bird Keeping. With wood-cuts and coloured plates. 
E. C. Dyson, author of ‘‘ Domestic Pets,” &c. 
Warne and Co. 

This is a useful and compendious work on the practical manage- 

ment of singing and cage birds, with notes on birds generally, of 

all species and all countries. The illustrations are good, and the 
book will form a nice present for children who take an interest in 
birds. 

Left to Themselves. A Boy’s Adventures in Australia. By 
Aucusta Maryvatr (London: Warne and Co.) is just the book 
to suit a school-boy. It is full of those adventures by flood and 
field in which boys delight, and the moral, though never obtru- 
sively put forward, is sound and wholesome. The book is 
illustrated, and the subjects for the illustrations are well- 
chosen, 


Aunt Loutsa’s Favourite Toy-Book (Warne and Co.) contains 
those famous nursery classics ‘‘ Cinderella,” ‘*Red Riding Hood,” 
‘©Old Mother Hubbard,” and ‘* Little Bo-peep,’’ profusely and 
gorgeously illustrated in colours, from designs by Harrison Weir, 
W.Gunton, &c. This isa book which will elicit shrieks of delight 
and admiration in every nursery. 

Aunt Louisa’s Golden Gift (Warne and Co.) is intended for 
still younger readers than the foregoing, it comprises ‘ Little 
Dame Crump,” “ Hush-a-bye Baby,” ‘* Childhood’s Delight,” 
‘“‘ Tottie’s Nursery Rhymes,” with illustrations in colours and 
gold from original designs by M. Tilsley. Like the ‘‘ Toy-book ” 
it is handsomely bound and excellently printed, and altogether a 
delightful work for children under the age of say six years, 


By 
London: 


THE AMATEURS. 


Amateurs are requested to send early notice of any performance they 
desire announced or reviewed—in the latter case enclosing a programme 
and two tickets. Advertisements must be forwarded to the Publisher by 
first post on Thursday mornings to insure insertion in the current week’s 
issue. 


CiviL SERVICE VOLUNTEERS, ST. GEORGE'S HALL (Novem- 
ber 30th).—The farce of Chdselling was the first iiem in the 
programme of this performance, and its principal character, 
Trotter, was played by Private W. W, Luff, who worked hard, 
and, to a certain extent, satisfactorily, though he hardly gave one 
the idea that low comedy was his forte. Sergeant Hillier, the 
Larkspur, was evidently afflicted with stage-fright, while the Dr. 
Stonecrop (Private Whiteman) seemed scarcely letter-perfect. 
Miss Blanche Marlborough played the landlady, Mrs. Piper, ad- 
mirably, but Miss Kate Osborne, the Annie, seemed to be under 
the impression that her one duty was to laugh. After the farce 
came Meg’s Diversion (so dear to amateurs), wherein Private C. 
W. A. Trollope unquestionably bore away the palm. His per- 
formance of the simple and kindly Jasper Pidgeon was really 
characteristic and good, though he hardly made enough of Jas- 
per’s grief in the first act when he discovers Meg’s ‘ practical 
joke,” and his self-coutrol and assumed mirth a little later on 
thus lost some of their effect, Lieutenant Gore Brown was a 
manly and an effective Roland Pidgeon, and Private Whiteman 
decidedly improved upon his performance in the farce, and was 
really exceedingly good as Ashley Merton, the philosopher with 
a desire to ‘create for himseli.”” Sergeant Woods was rather 
the heavy villain of transpontine melodrama (with occasional 
bursts of a strong Yankee accent) than the rough farmer, Jeremy 
Crow; he certainly added a good deal to the comic element of 
the drama. Sergeant Allen played Eytem fairly. One could 
not have wished for a Cornelia more ladylike and graceful than 
Miss Grace Arden, but Miss Zoe Cliffomg, though her acting was 
really clever, hardly realised one’s idea of the dashing young widow. 
Of Miss Lucy Williams I had to speak last week .in terms of 
high, if not unqualified, praise, and in her Meg there was very 
much to admire, only—and it is hardly finding fault to make 
this criticism—the character is not one naturally well suited for 
her ; she wants the reckless exuberance of animal spirits which 
are absolutely necessary to make pardonable Meg’s behaviour to 


Jasper in the first act. The evening’s performance ended with 
the ‘‘Tragedy Rehearsed,’’ from Sheridan’s Critic, Private 
Trollope played Puff carefully and intelligently, I need hardly 
say, but quite without realising the airy, touchy, self-satisfied 
adventurer. Sergeant Batchelor, as Sneer, made his few dry 
remarks in a most natural way; but Mr. W. W. Luff was not a 
particularly funny Whiskerandos. Of the others perhaps the best 
was the Governor (Sergeant Woods); and Lieutenant Percy 
James, the karl of Leices'er, deserves an especial word of praise, 
The Beefeater, too (Mr. Eické) was very good, but his ‘ terrific 
combat” with Mr. Luff was by no means as thrilling as one would 
have thought two doughty volunteers might have made it. Miss 
Zoe Clifford’s Tilburina I liked very much- she gave her mock 
heroic speeches with great effect; but why Miss Marlborough 
(the Confidante) got herself up ina manner so extraordinary I am 
unable to imagine. Finally, let me say that the entire pertorm- 
ance showed signs of very careful rehearsal, and did great credit 
to the stage-manager, Mr. Trollope. 


STROLLING PLAYERS, Bryou (November 30th),—This_per- 
formance (a private one) consisted of Byron’s comedy, Purtners 
Jor Life, and the one-act play, Afonsieur Facques; and very 
fairly both pieces were played. In the first piece a very large 
share of the work fell to Mr. Alfred Carpenter, who played Tom 
Gilroy very quietly, but with very great effect; his performance 
was thoroughly unassuming, artistic, and pleasant. The other 
‘‘ big part,” that of the butler Muggles, was not nearly so well 
played; Mr, Eldred Halton’s vulganty had the worst of faults—it 
was not artistic, and therefore it was disagreeable. ‘This is the 
first quality of art—to please us with the picture (and the faithful 
picture) of that which is unpleasant in-real lile. Mr, Claude 
Penley seemed to have put into the difficult part of Mr, Mervyn 
tbat which amateurs so rarely put into anything—a great deal of 
careful and original thought; his acting in the scene with Fanny 
Smith, in the last act, was noticeably good, The Ernest of Mr, 
Cecil Douglas was not an astonishing performance; but Mr. A. 
L, Burrell (capitally made up as Sir Archibald Drelincourt) 
showed, in a small part, a very true sense of character. Mr. Alfred 
‘Paterson (Major Billiter) had not much to do, but did it fairly ; 
while Mr. William Paterson (Goppinger) had less to do, and did 
it—to be quite candid—dread{ully. Let me hasten to add that in 
the afterpiece he was extremely well made up, and acted better, 
¢but not well, For the ladies, Miss L. Wylde, the Fanny Smith, 
was remarkably natural, and (it almost follows) intelligent, and 
her performance throughout was graceful and refined, Miss 
Shuter, as Emily Mervyn, had very much less to do than one could 
have wished; in A/onsteur Yacqgues, where her part was a more 
prominent one, it seemed, unluckily, less suited toher. To con- 
clude, the Priscilla of Mrs. Maurice Davis was as energetic and 
characteristic as one could wish. In the afterpiece, Mr. Penley 
(as the hero) was hardly so good as in the comedy, but he showed 
very genuine pathos in at least one scene ; and the representative 
of Sequence was about as bad as he could comfortably have 
been. Let me note that the Strolling Players’ Club is in its 
fourth season, and that all its performances are private ones. 


WINDSOR STROLLERS, Theatre Royal (November 2yth),— 
The second of this club’s two performances last week was made up 
of Sir Charles Young’s powerful drama, Shadows, and the time- 
honoured Whitebait at Greenwich—a longish programme, which 
barely got itself over by midnight. Sfadows is an extremely 
trying play for amateurs, but the Windsor Strollers, headed by 
the author of the piece in person, fairly justified their ambition 
by their success, Of course, the great difficulty in ‘ casting” 
such a piece among amateurs is to find a lady with enough power 
and experience to carry through a part like that of the heroine 
(the Inez of the prologue and the Beatrice of the play); indeed, 
I imagine that, besides Mrs. Monckton, there cannot at most be 
more than one or two ladies in London at all equal to sucha task. 
To Mrs. Monckton, however, the part seems really well suited—she 
can hardly have played anything better than this stern, remorseless, 
heartless woman: throughout the piece she never seemed to lack 
the force or the dignity requisite. The Lady Etherege (Lady 
Young) was pleasant enough, but in no way striking. Sir Charles 
Young (the Stephen and Martin Iredell) played with a great deal 
of earnestness and vigour, and was picturesque, which is a great 
point gained ; and Mr, Spalding (though perhaps a little rough 
here and there) made a decided hit as Rochester and Rochfort. 
Lieut.-Colonel Mildmay (as Roland Fleming and Colonel Mar- 
wood) seemed quite out of his line—he did not give one the idea 
that he at all appreciated the requirements of the part; and the 
Charles the Second and Auberon (Mr. Bingham) were—or should 
I say was ?—very colourless and uninteresting. Lastly, Mr. Bar- 
rington Foote made what was almost /ehit of the pieceas Farquhar, 
the man who is always going to sleep: it was a genuine little bit 
of comedy. Then came a thing in which a first-rate company 
of amateurs can certainly beat, with careful rehearsal and a good 
stage, the professionals who at many London theatres are set to 
do such work. After the dreary, vulgar performances with which 
audiences are often played in or played out, it is a relief indeed to 
be able to laugh at the spirited fun of ladies and gentlemen—and 
I need scarcely say how Whitebait at Greenwich was kept going 
by Mr, Quintin Twiss (the John Small of the evening, and a 
capital one), Mr, Spalding as Grimmer, Mr. Gooch as Buzzard, 
Mrs. Wrottesley, and Miss Helmore. 


PHILOTHESPIANS, Kingston Drill Hall (December 3rd‘.—A 
lost train, I am sorry to say, lost me also the first part 


of this performance—the comedietta, Cut Off with a 
Shilling, in which, as I afterwards heard, Mr. C. P. 
Colnaghi distinguished himself by playing the important 


part of Colonel Berners at two or three hours’ notice, as its in- 
tended representative could not appear. The other characters 
were played by Miss Ada Dallasand Mr, W.Hallward. Plot and 
Passion came next—stagiest and trickiest of plays. Its perform- 
ance at first promised well, but towards the end some want of re- 
hearsal was apparent, added to which the audience was probably 
the stupidest ever collected, and roared with unaffected merri- 
ment at nearly all the pathos. From this Mr. George H. Phil- 
lips (the Desmarets) was the greatest sufferer, though he worked 
tremendously hard at a part physically rather too much for him, 
and really did wonders with his soliloquy in Act 1. Mr. 
William Glindon, as Henri de Neuville, was much too mild 
till he had reached almost the very end, and then came 
out astonishingly, and acted excecdinply well. Of the Fouché 
there is but one thing to be said. All amateur Fouché’s are 
exactly alike, except that some are very bad and someare not; 
and nearly all wear a great deal too much crinoline. I can only 
say that Mr, Myer’s was mot among the very bad, and did not 
wear very much too much crinoline, Mr. Colnaghi was singularly 
well fitted as De Cevennes; and showed that he could pronounce 
French and listen on the stage—qualities rare among amateurs. 
His costume in Act 1 might, I thought, have been brighter and 
lighter. Mr. O. Purkis was a very funny Jabot, and the audience 
screamed over the elementary jokes of Grisbouille, satisfactorily 
given by Mr. Conrad J. Davis. Miss Minnie Williams was very 
nice as Cecile, and Miss Lucy Williams played Marie de Fon- 
tanges—probably one of the most trying parts that exist. That 
Miss Williams has power enough for this part is hardly likely ; 
but if she has, she has not at present sufficient experience to 
enable her to use it. But the performance was from end to end 
one of much intelligence and great charm; and it seems almost 
certain that (whether or no Marie de Fontanges be one of them) 
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there are many leading parts which will some day be well within 
the compass of this very interesting and promising actress. 

St, JoHN’s AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETY, NOTTINGHAM 
(November 26th),—A correspondent informs me that this “ risiag 
society of amateurs’ performed the drama Meg's Diversion, and 
that ‘‘all the characters were marvellously well sustained. Mrs. 
Netwell perhaps deserved especial mention, but between the other 
artistes thee could scarcely be any choice made.” Nottingham is 
indeed fortunate. 

ComInG Events.— December 7th, St. 
(Romany) : Bengal Tiger and Plot and Passion. December 9th, 
Aquarium : Honeymoon and Ugly Customer, December Toth, 
11th, and 12th, Atheneum, Camden-road; Apple Blossoms. 
December 11th, Stratford Town Hall: Uncle's Will, Auld 
Acquaintance, and Chiselling. December 12th, Bijou (Roscius) : 
All that Glitters ts not Gold and Weeds. _ December 14th, 
Chatham Lecture Hall (Victoria D.C.) : Done on Both Sides and 
Love Wins. AUTOLYCUS. 


George’s Hall 


SALE AMATEUR DRAMATIC CLUB.—(From a Correspondent) 
—A very successful dress performance was given on Friday 
evening, the 29th ult., by the members of the above society, ia 
the Drili Room, Sale, Cheshire (by the kind permission of the 
officers of the 28th C.R.V.), before a crowded and highly appre- 
ciative audience. The entertainment commenced with Sheridan’s 
Rivals, and we were apprehensive that, notwithstanding the fact 
that the society can boast of a few members possessed of more 
than ordinary ability as amateurs in the histrionic art, 
reminiscences of the perfect rendering of this charming comedy 
by the Haymarket company, in its best days, would cause 
a comparison to be made by the audience which would 
be fatal to the performance; but with actors letter- 
perfect, good stage management, lady-professional assistance, 
good dresses, &c., its success was assured. If in one 
or two instances the dramatis persone were slightly arm-tied and 
stagy, the smart action of the piece pulled them through their 
defects. Mr. A. T. Forrest was fairly good in Sir Anthony, 
but he evidently entertained an impression that the part was too 
much for him. Mr. R. Daniel, as the Captain, showeda marked 
improvement on his last year’s performance, and, even with Mr. 
Farren and Mr. Kendal in our mind’s eye, we must acknow- 
ledge that he looked the character. Mr. Arthur Poole’s concep- 
tion and rendering of Sir Lucius was admirable, being probably 
one ofthe most effective and meritorious performancesin the piece. 
Messrs. Towle, Rumsey, and Atkinson as Bob Acres, Fag, 
and David invested their parts with all the droll humour so neces- 
sary to their proper delineation. The thankless part of Faulk- 
land, the carping misanthropist, was a careful study by Mr. 
Pagden, but he seemed to feel it was out of his 16le of character, 
and hence was not as successful as he would have doubtless 
desired. The entertainment concluded with Williams's farce of 
My Turn Next, in which Mr. W. Rumsey as Taraxicum Twitters 
(a village apothecary) had a part admirably adapted to his powers, 
to which he gave free scope, and being well supported by Mr. J. 
H. Atkinson as Tim Bolus (bis professional assistant), 
those two gentlemen kept a delighted audience in roars 
of laughter. Of the lady professionals it is only neces- 
sary to say they acquitted themselves in the most satisfac- 
tory manner—in fact, the assistance of such a sterling actress as 
Mrs. Bickerstaffe would add lustre to any performance. The 
Altrincham Amateur Orchestral Society materially added to the 
evening’s entertainments by the performance of a selection of 
music in capital style. The costumes, supplied by T. Burkinshaw, 
of Liverpool, were in excellent taste. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 
A MISPRINT. 


To the Editor of Tue IttustxatTep SportinG AND Dramatic News. 
Srx,—In your impression of to-day, in your critique of the 
Dukes Theatre, you say, ‘‘ Captain Amersfoot is impersonated 
by Mr. H. L. Haines,"’ . Allow me to state that the ré/e is im- 
personated by your obedient servant, H. L. Humes. 
Duke’s Theatre, Holborn, Nov. 30, 1878. 


FROM TOPSY-TURVEY LAND. 


S1r,—Allow me to correct a few statements made in your 
paper, viz., Cyrille Dion, the great billiard-player, died in 
Montreal, not in New York, as you have it, Courtney and Hanlon 
Boat-race: your paper says, ‘‘ An immense crowd witnessed the 
contest on the Lachine,” &c. There is no such river as the 
Lachine in Canada. The race was rowed on the St. Lawrence 
at Lachine. Again, about cricket, ‘‘ At Detroit the Australians 
gave the Quebec twenty-two a rare dressing,” &c. Now Detroit 
happens to be in the State of Michigan in the United States ; 
therefore the Quebec twenty-two could not have played there. 
It was in Monireal that the Australians beat the Quebec men, 
that is, the men of the province of Quebec.—Yours truly, 

A. CAMPBELL. 

St. Hilaire, province of Quebec, Canada, Nov. 17, 1878. 


MESSRS. SANGER’S PANTOMIME, 1878-79. 
S1r,—May I request you to kindly contradict the following 
error which appeared in your issue of November 23, viz., the 
lady therein mentioned is not specially engaged for the Prince 
in Cinderella, but, yours truly, BELLA RICHMOND. 


THE LOVE THAT DIDN’T LIVE. 


Mr. AND Mrs. MAUDSLEY were pronounced by the world’s 
verdict to be indeed a happy pair. They had lived and loved to- 
gether, and the devoted affection of Mrs. Maudsley for her hus- 
band was, to all appearances, beyond question. There never had 
been, or never could be, another man in her eyes like handsome 
John Maudsley, and she never tired of singing his praises. But 
alack and alas! one dreadful day the poor fellow was stricken 
down by fever, and the medical man who was called in shook his 
head sorrowfully when asked to pronounce upon his patient's 
case. Poor Mrs. Maudsley was like a creature bereft of reason. 
She convulsively clutched the doctor, and besought him to give 
her one ray of hope. ‘‘ Oh, doctor, doctor! What shall I do if 
he dies? He is my life—my all! There is not a creatur2 on this 
earth that I know or care for besides my darling—my devotee! 


husband. Oh, doctor, doctor—what shall I do?” 
* * * # * # # 
Within a few days John Maudsley died! 
* * % * # * * 


Ere eight montiis had passed Mrs. Maudsley married again. 
So the doctor thought ard said that it seemed to him that the 
lady knew very well what to do. 


Lorp SEFTON and party, who have recently been shooting 
over the A.tcar and Croxteth estates, are reported to have met 
with really wonderful success. In five days over 6,000 head of 
game fell to six guns, including 2,423 pheasants, 1,304 of 
which were shot in the Croxteth preserves, and 1,119 on the 
Altcar plains, 


CHESS. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

H. E. K.—Many thanks for your very pretty problem. 

Jj. S.—We have attended to your wis a Ge 

J. Mason.—Your game ii very acceptable 

SOLUTION OF Prostem No, 212 by the Painter of Shepherd’s Besh is 
correct. 

So.utions or Prosiem No. 213, by J.G., R. T. W., J. M., and Juvenis, 
are correct, 


Sotvtion oF Prosiem No. att. 
Wuits. 
1.QtoR8 
2. Oto R5 (mate) 
(a) If P takes Kt, K to 87 (dis. mate); if Black plays any other mova, 
K to Kt 6 mates. 


BLAcK, 
K takes Kt (a) 


So.ution oF Prosiem No. 2:2. 
Onk Back. 

1,.QtoK4 B take or Kt (a 
2. P to Q 4 (mate). rete 
<a a toK 8 (4 
2. Pto Ra (picke)! } @ @ 
oF (3 takes Kt P (ch) ‘c 
2. Kt takes Q (mate), ) © ; vane 
1. (c) R to K 2 (ch) 
2. B takes R (mate), 


PROBLEM No. 214. 


By H. E. KIDSON. 
BLACH. 


2 


Y 


EY 
2 
Z Yiiiisitda 


Za, 


WHITE, 
White to play, and mate in two moves. 


CHESS IN LONDON. 


A Livaty little game played some months since at Purisell’s, Cornhill, 
between Mr. Blackburne and a strong amateur :— 


(Allgaier Gambit]. 
WHITE. BLack. WHITE. Brack. 

(Mr, Blackburne) (Mr. W.) (Mr. Blackburne) (Mr. W.) 
1. PtoK4 toK4 18. Oto K3(ch) QtakesQ 
2. PtoK Bg P takes P 19. B takes Q to K3 

3. KttoK B3 PtoK Kt4 }20. Bto B3 Castles QR 
4-PtoK Rq PtoKrs |2t. Btakes R P(e) Pto Kt 3 
5. KttoKs re 3K) j22. PtoR4 PtoQ4 

6. Kttakes Kt P RtoK2 23. PtoRs5 Kto Kt2 
7- PtoQ4 B takes R P(ch) | 24. P takes P P takes P 

8. Kt toBe2 Bto Kt6 25. Ktto Kt 4 Rto Q3(/) 
g- KttoB3 Kt toQB3 26. PtoBy K RtoQ sq 
1o. BtoK2 Kt to B 3 27. Ptakes P Bto Kt5 
tr. Castles (5) PtoKR4 28. BtoK 4 PtoB4 

12. KttoQ3 Kt takes K P(c) | 29. Bto Q3 R takes P 
13. R takes P Kt takes Kt 30. BtoR6(ch) KtoBe 

14. Ptakes Kt K takes R 31. Kt takes R (ch) R takes Kt 
15. Btakes B Oto B3 32. RtoBsq(ch) RtoB4 
16.QtoQ2 Kt takes Q P(d) | 33. Rtakes R P takes R 
17. P takes Kt Q takes P(ch) | 34. B takes P, and wins. 


(a) This old-fashioned move i; not to be despised; it is, indeed, inferior 
to B to Kt 2, but it generally leads to lively positions, and requires great 
care on the part of the respondent. 

(4) A dangerous experiment, for which he ought to have paid a larger 
penalty than that inflicted by his generous opponent. 

(c) Pretty; but Kt to K Kt 5 would have been more effective. 

(2) R to K 3 was his proper course here. 

(e) The manner in which White provides for the! ultimate escape of this 
Bishop from imprisonment is very clever. 

(/) If R to QR sq, White would have won thus— 

WHITE. BLACK. 
26. Kt takes P R takes B 
27. Kt to Kt 4 (dis. ch), winning the R. 

Ifinstead of R takes B, Black plays B takes Kt, then also White wins 

thus-— 27. B takes B (ch) Kto B2 
28. B takes R R takes B 
29. B takes P (ch) 


Tue following game was played at Sheffield between Mr, E. Thorold (one 
of our prettiest players) and another strong amateur :— 


{Scotch Gambit.] 


Waitr. Back. Waite. Back. 

(Mr. Q.) (Mr. ‘Vhorold ) (Mr. 2? (Mr. Thorold). 
1. PtoK4 PtoK4 to. KRtoK2 P takes P 
2. PtoQ4 P takes P 11. PtoK Bg Kt to Kt3 
3. KttoK B3 Kt toQ B3 12. Kt takes P QtoRs 
4. Bto Bg kKtoR4 13. KttoQ5 KttoK B3 
5. Castles PtoQ3 14. Kttakes K B QR P takes Kt 
6. P to B 3 (a) BtoK Kt5 15- Bto B 3 (d) Kt takes Bb P 
7. PtoQ Kt4 R to Kt 3 16, B takes Kt Q takes B 
8. Pto Kt 5 (4) B takes Kt 17,KtoRsq(e) KtoR6 
9. PtakesB(c) KttoK4 18. Bto Kt7 Kt to Kt5 

and wins. 


(a) Weak, on account of Anderssen’s reply as here made by Black. 

(4) P to Q R 4, followed by Q to Kt 3, affords the best chance of obtain- 
ing something like an attack. 

(c) B takes B P (ch) was his best course, A 

(d@) P to K 5 would have enabled him to prolong his ignoble existence. 

(e) He ought to have employed his lazy Queen by posting her at Q 3. 


Mr. CArt Rosa has engaged for a season of eight months, in 
London and the English provinces, a gentleman who has passed 
in Italy as a baritone, named Giacomo Olmi. It is a pity Mr, 
Carl Rosa has to go to Italy for a baritone, and still more a pity 
that a baritone who speaks English should feel it necessary 
to adopt the hardly pronounceable name of ‘‘ Giacomo Olmi.”— 
Figaro. 

Ir is said on good authority, that after many threats—on one 
side or the other—to that effect, Dr. Arthur Sullivan will shortly 
sever his connection with the Royal Academy of Music. Dis- 
cords arising from the simultaneous existence of two rival music 
training schools, in both of which he takes a leading part, are 
said to be the cause of this misfortune to one of the establish- 
ments. 


Ar the last monthly meeting of the Royal Society of Musi- 
cians, fifteen guineas were voted for the fund being raised for 
the widow and child of the late meritorious vocalist, Mr, Wad- 
more, and £20 for the Edwin Ellis Fund. 


Sa SSS 


SPORTING FIXTURES. 
FLAT RACING, 1879. 


MARCH, 
Lincoln se... eresecsvenees on0r245 25, 25 | Liverpool ....ssesssceeessove soescesese2]y 29 

APRIL. 
Northampton ....,.... 1, 2| Manchester...,.....14, 15 | Epsom Spring..,...22, 23 
Warwick Spring ...3, 4 | Durham +14, 15 | Sandown Park Second 
Croydoo +3) 4 | Newmarket Cr. 15, 16,17 SPYING. scccccseses 24 25 
Thirsk «3,4 | Lichfield .....0..... 16,17 | Newmarket 1st Spiing 
Faascensies 8,9 | Catterick Bridge 17, 18 29 to May 2 

MAY. 

pcre 1, 2 | Newmarket Second | York ........sssss000s20, 21 
6, 7,8 Spring +13, 14, 15 | Salisbury . +22, 23 
5 Lewes -16, 17 | Harpenden., 23 
Alexandra Pk, Sp. 9, 10 | Bath ..... .20, 21 | Epsm, Sum. 27, 28,29, 30 


JUNE. 
Cob ...4., 10, 11, 12, 13 | Newcastle...... 24, 25, 26 
ter +2, 3 | Windsor 17, 18| Bilbury Club. ees 
Manchester ...3, 4,5, 6} Newton ... 17,18, 19 | Stockbridge...,.....26, 27 
Sandown Park ...... 5,0 | Hampton............ 19, 20 
JULY. 
Newmarket ... 1, 2, 3, 4 | Liverpool ......... 8,9, 10 | Sandown Park .,.24, 25 
puto Park. «+1, 2 | Huntingdon.....,... 22, 23 | Goodwood 29 to Aug. 1 
arlisle a 


Croydon 
ipon 


brighton 25, 26, 27 
Lewes Weymouth ..... 400025, 20 
SEPTEMBER. 

Richmond Doncaster ......... 9 to 12] Newmarket 1st 
Warwick .. Lichfield Autumn 16, 17 
Croydon ., Manchester... 18 to 20 
Derby Alexandra Park...19, 20 
OCTOBER. 
Newcastle ......... 14, 15 | Newmarket H. 20 to 25 
Sandown Pa: Brighton ...... 28, 20, 30 
Autumn .,........16, 17 | Lincoln ...30, 31, Nov. x 
NOVEMBER. 

Liverpcol ........++0+ 4 to 6| Derby ......ecec00 11, 12 | Warwick Nov. 17, 18, 19 
Alexandra Park ..... 7, 8 | Shrewsbury ......11 to 14 | Manchester..,...17 to 29 
IRISH.—1879. 

JANUARY. 

Metropolitan: cisccovcsescocessseccsocsaccsasaceuasescsuscavsoceecsoassocse? Rees I 


Metropolitan Spring ..., 


Metropolitan Summer ........... bees Stora 13, 14 


SEPTEMBER. 
Metropolitan Autuma 


STEEPLECHASE, HURDLE, & HUNT FIXTURES. 


DECEMBER. 

Sandown ...scccsseeee - 3,4 | Bromley ............ to, 1t | Kingsbury......12, 13, 14 
MAN CHESCOL 75 icscccscessoosessevescececconcercscotecseveseosschesveagsraccnevans I,2 
Carmarthenshire ...5, 6 +-+.18, 19 | Sandown Park, 27, 28,29 

Birmingham.........11, 12 
: ARCH. 
Croydon..,.....s0000 11,12 | Lincoln ... ..... 24, 25, 26 | Liverpool ........000 27, 28 
APRIL. 
Croydon........005 supasaoatachensdaceosseenieopeesseacihineeatbabinetl sires TecSni4: 
MAY. 
Ludlow .rscccccscsssees hopensenermesunaanes 1,2 | Ipswich 


COURSING FIXTURES. 
DECEMBER, 


Name. udge. Slipper. Date 

Colesbourne (Cheltenham) Open ... Mr Wentworth E. Morre Io, II 
Southminster Open.. Mr Warwick... A. Luff .. 1o&ce 
Kidgway Club (Lyt Mr Hedley. J. Wilkin: Ir 
Sussex Club Mr Wentworth A. Nailard 12,13 
Halston ... Mr Warwick 14 

obnstown Mr Warwick... C. 17,18 

{alton Mr Hedley. 18 &c 
Dunlavin Mr Warwic 18,19 
South Essex Club Mr Wentworth A. Nailar 19 


JANUARY, 1870. 


MndHam;Clubivsssccssscsssessscceserstesece DMS Wear wick tcc'\<cctscasccocscssoonsetes 


2 
Rufford Open .. .. Mr Hedley...... T. Wilkinson ... 2&c 
North of Englan Mr Hedley...,.. T. Bootiman ... 9, 10 


South Essex Club 
Altcar Club ...... 
Upper Nithsdale 
Ridgway Club (Lytham) ... 


Mr Warwick... 


Mr Wentworth 
.- Mr Hedley...... 
FEBRUARY. 
North of England Club (Rainton) Mr Hedley...... T. Bootiman... 4,5 
Dirleton and North Berwick ......... Mr Hay D. Johnstone 
Plumpton ....... .. Mr Wentworth A. Nailard...... 4 
Sussex Club... Mr Wentworth A. Nailard...... 
Waterloo Cup .. 
South Essex Club ... 
North of England Clu 


A. Nailard 


MARCH. 
South Essex Club .... Mr Wentworth A. Nailard...... 6 
Johnstown -» Mr Warwick... C. Hoysted 6,7 
OCTOBER. 
Carmichael Open s...scccccsececccoverere Mr Wentworth  .........scsssece ww. 23 &c 


REGATTAS AND MATCHES. 
; DECEMBER, 
7.—Trial Eights, Cambridge. 
: FEBRUARY, 187a. 
7.—Higgins and Elliott—£400 (Championship), Tyne, 


PIGEON SHOOTING. 
THE GUN CLUB, NOTTING HILL. 


1878. 
Saturday, » 7:—&15 Cup, 28 yards, 7 birds. 
Wednesday, ,, 11.—Whinter Cup, fourth competition, 


Saturday, » 14.—£3 Handicap, £15 Cup, 29 yards, £3 stakes, 5 birds 
for each event, 


Wednesday, ,, 18.—Wiater Cup, fifth competition. 


Saturday, »» +2t.—43 Handicap, 7 birds, : 
Saturday, +, 28.—15 Cup, 27 yards, £3 stakes, 7 birds. 


1870. 

Wednesday, Jan. 1—Winter Cup, sixth competition, 

Saturday, » 4—&c5 Cup, £3 Handkeap, 7 birds, 

Saturday, »» 1£.—If the Winter Cup be not won previous to this date 
all winners of former competinons te shoot off for 
it, with accumulated stakes, at their respective 
handicap distances, 


DOG SHOWS. 


DECFMBER, 
Swansea.—Mr. John F. Harvey, Secretary ....ccecesssesessuneneseeanennnnes 2 
Alexandra Palace (Kennel Club Show).—Mr, G. Lowe, Secretary...22 to 16 
Stoke-on-Trent.— Mr. R. C, Clark. Hon. Secretary ....d.0 neces 18, 19 


Kendal.—Messrs. Atkinson and Cockshall, Secretaries, Kendal. 
Entries close NOv. 30. sccccsccccsececcccnesesessencsscuunensccencensbecusesnneaceens 19 to 2r 


Mr. MACKENZIE in his newly-published pamphlet introduces, 
as bearing upon the controversy now raging as to the justness 
or injustice of our war against Afghan, the following anecdote}:— 
An Englishwoman and a Scotchwoman were talking on the eve 
of a battle in India. ‘t God preserve the right,” said the English- 
woman. ‘May the Devil take you for such a wish,” cried the 
indignant Scotchwoman. ‘The Lord preserve Huntley’s regi- 
ment, whether they are right or wrong!’ 
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“OUR CAPTIOUS CRITIC. 


IN that glorious combination of talent, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
I think it is recorded that Beaumont’s duties consisted in curbing 
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the indecencies of Fletcher—in fact, he acted as a kind of private 
Lord Chamberlain to the firm. In the same way a glorious com- 
bination has taken place between Messrs. James Albery and 
Joseph Hatton. Mr. Joseph Hatton is the curber in the case ; of 
course not for a moment should it rest upon your mind that his 
duties consist in curbing the indecencies of Mr. Albery s work— 
there are none. He could not write an improper line. (Pretty 
soul!) No. Mr. Joseph Hatton's curbing is brought to bear 
on any attempt at dramatic power, natural humour, or knowledge 
of character that Mr. Albery might display, and in WVo. 20 ; or, 
the Bastille of Calvados! Mr. Joseph Hatton has done his work 
well. In fact, this ‘‘ new and original romantic drama” (the title 
of which, by-the-bye, had to be altered twice, the other two 
having been used before !) seems as though the curber had quietly 
taken the work of Mr. Albery, and wiped the slate clean, and 
then supplied the work himself. There are about half-a-dozen 
lines in the whole four acts that bear any resemblance to Mr. 
Albery’s work, while the entire lumbering bulk proclaims 
mediocrity and Hatton as loudly as it could. The thing might 
have passed muster at the ‘‘ Vic,” or even the Standard, with- 
out eliciting anything but applause and whistling, but in such a 
theatre as the Princess's, with such a gathering as presented itself 
there on Saturday, the result could only be deplorable. From 
the very outset it could be seen that something rich was in store. 


The group of penny-plain-twopence-coloured fishermen talking 
over the marriage at that moment proceeding between the old 
Duke de Nemours, the rich nobleman of the piece, and the 
lovely Blanche, daughter of the Chevalier Longueville, 
the poor nobleman of the piece. That they felt their 
duty to be that of looking as ‘super unnatural as 


possible, so as to form part of the pictures about 
to be exhibited. The first of these pictures was the 
wedding procession, with chorus singing songs of joy, 


which fail to awaken Mr. Barnes, who but a moment ago had 
thrown himself down across a couple of benches to sleep. The 
bride (blushing and beautiful), led by the bridegroom (old and 
decrepid), walked under a canopy borne on four poles by faithful 
servitors. The old gentleman’s bridal costume was a great 
success ; indeed, I know of nothing like it since Mr. Terry intro- 
duced his famous white satin suit of modern cut in Memests. The 
second of these pictures was the old gentleman coming to the 
ruined chapel to pray at the tomb of Nemours, still in his airy 
costume, and where he is very rudely slogged by Mr. Charles 
Warner, who has assumed a ha-ha-no-matter part !—let us hope 
for this occasion only. So they went on until the grand triumph of 
the eyening came about. This was the interior of the Bastille, 
with the little cells in a row, and the forward Duchess determined 
to rescue Neron, who is languishing in ‘‘No, 20” for the 
murder of the old gentleman in the gay costume. Her plan was 
simple and amusing. In an earlier scene she had exhibited a red 
petticoat, round and round which shehad sewn arope. She then 
comes (of course in disguise, @ Ja Pink Dominos) to have a little 
bit of quiet ‘ booze” and some cake with the captain of the 
Bastille in one of the cells! He shows her into one while he 
runs to fetch the refreshments. Here she drops her petticoat 


YW! [| 


with the rope in it, and coming ,out, and objecting to the apart- 
ment on the ground of chilliness, she suggests that a cell that has 
been recently occupied will be warmer, and the gay captain, 
with a “Bless her pretty heart,’ gives way to her whim, and 
transfers Neron to the cell occupied by the petticoat, Then the 
designing little minx, no sooner does the captain get seated, than 


she insists on sending some cake to the prisoner. This she wraps 
in a large document explaining in what way he isto escape. Then 
when the cake has been handed through the wicket of the cell in 
which Neron and the petticoat are resting, the scene alters, and a 
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series of stage effects are gone through, which combine most of the 
popular means of escape adopted by the heroes of all Mr. Bouci- 
cault’s Irish dramas rolledinto one. The only thing that showed 
true originality in this matter was shooting at Neron, as hedoes 
the leap of Harvey Duff, with a huge cannon. The authors 
should have arranged something of the Zazel trick here—the nets, 
we were told, had been stretched by the fishermen for his reception. 
It might have added somewhat to the effect if Mr. Barnes, who 
played Neron, had crept into the cannon to hide, and then the 
man who fires the cannon might say—‘* Awr you raddy !” 
Answer from cannon, ‘‘Yes!’’ Then ‘ Go!’’—and Mr. Barnes 
might have been shot into the nets below with tolerable effect. 
There then followed a little bit of Richard III. business between 
Mr. Warner (on a couch) and his conscience (apparently all over 
the place). After that nothing could be better than a Punchinello 
ballet, into which you expected to see Mr. Warner bound as 
clown, the gaily-dressed Duke hobble on as pantaloon, and 
Mr. Barnes come pirouetting as harlequin, while Miss Fowler as 
columbine did a skipping-rope dance ina red petticoat. I was 
very nervous forMr.Harry Jackson during the piece. He, of course 
did a “ comic”’ lawyer, which gave great satisfaction—to himself’ 
but I must sayI expected, momentarily expected, that ginger-bee; 
bottle would wing its way across the house from the gallery to thy 
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stage: It will come one day} so Mr, Jackson look out—I warn 
you. Ihope Mr. Gooch will do better over the captive balloon, 
when he shows it than he will over the windbag he is exhibiting 
at the Princess’s., As for the authors, ‘“ No. 20” is quite worthy 
of Hatton, but Albery ought to be ashamed of his connection 


with it, 
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THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


ATHLETICS, CRICKET, AQUATICS, &c. 


In accordance with the intention I expressed in last week’s 


letter, I on Friday evening last sojourned west to St. James’s 


Hall, where the London Athletic Club were celebrating their tenth 


annual assaué d armes: but before I proceed to discuss the pro- 
gramme I may as well remind my readers that in another portion 
of the paper our popular artist has given delineations of the most 
prominent features. Sharp to the time appointed, Sergeants 
Hyatt, Chesterton, Wright, and Weaver made their appearance, 
and gave an admirable display on the horizontal bar, which gave 
general satisfaction, as did their performance later on in the 
parallel bar exercise. 


Boxing, of course, was a feature, but the pairs were badly ar- 
ranged. Iwas in a state bordering upon insanity when I saw 
two such grand exponents as Mr. J. H. Douglas, middle-weight 
champion 1875-’76-’77, and Professor ‘*‘ Ned” Donnelly opposed 
to the contortionist air weaver, Mr. A. F. Bassano, and Mr. H. 
D. V. Begbie, neither of the last two being within tons of their 
opponents’ form ; however, Messrs. H. G. Brinsmead and G. C. 
Todd were better matched, and the spectators seemed highly de- 
lighted with their give and take bout. 


To my mind the treat of the evening was the foil contest 
between Professor J. M. Waite and Mr. A. Rougemont. The 
veteran’s form requires no eulogism at my pen, but the amateur 
deserves especial Kudos, and he could hold his own with many 
professionals. Corporal-Major Grieves, 2nd Life Guards, with 
sabre, opposed Chief Instructor Adams, Aldershot Gymnasium, 
with spring bayonet, and the latter also engaged Sergeant-Major 
Briant in bayonet v. bayonet with the skill for which they are so 
celebrated, 


Professor J. Dean, late fencing instructor to the 2nd Life 
Guards, was too good a long way for Captain H. C. Ward, of the 
London Rifle Brigade, with foils. ‘Lhe latter seems to me to 
imagine he is dancing and not fericing, and if he would recol- 
lect that it is not advantageous to his own interest to lean his 
body over his right knee in every attack he makes, and that his 
left foot should not fly recklessly after the other, he would not 
only made a prettier picture, but would also conform to the rules 
of fencing. Corporal Newton, tst Life Guards, was kept at his 
work when practising quartersteff play with Mr. G. P. Rogers, 
who I think was the first to introduce this into the L.A.C. pro-' 
gramme, whilst the veteran ex-Trooper J. Otterway had no mean 
opponent in Mr. H. G, Brinsmead, with the sticks. Mr. C. G. 
Cudby, with the light, and Corporal Blackburn, 2nd Life Guards, 
with the heavy, clubs, were at once graceful and energetic, whilst 
the sword feats of Corporal Macpherson, Royal Horse Guards 
Blue, who sliced oranges, indiarubber balls, ribbon, bars of lead, 
&c., and severed a sheep with the greatest nonchalance, highly 
amused the company. By-the-bye, though, I should like to 
see these said ‘*muttons”’ partake more of the country maiden 
than the fashionable young lady at the place where they are sliced 
through. 


As a piece de résistance, just previous to the interval, the exe- 
cutive had arranged a grand spectacular effect. To the tune of 
the ‘ British Grenadiers,’’ Sergeants, Burr, Wake, Burt, and Bar- 
ber, 2nd Life Guards, led the way on to the stage, followed by 
Sergeant-Major Coventry and three others, of the 17th Lancers; 
Instructor 1), W, Simpson, and twelve of the First Battalion 
Grenadier Guards ; Sergeant-Instructor J. Flanagan and twelve 
of the 49th Middlesex R.V.; Instructor Jones Walving and 
eight fine specimens of the British Tar from H.M.S. President; 
and Assistant Sergeant-Major Clark and half-a-dozen of the 36th 
Middlesex R.V., all in turn went through different set exercises. 
It is needless for me to say the Regulars were perfect, but the 
Volunteers seemed nervous; while Sergeant Flanagan must have 
teen giving his men punishment drill, for the “‘]aches” of the 
one who having made one mistake followed it up by half-a-dozen 
more as he kept at work, until the display was tedious. To the 
strains of the war-song, ‘‘ We don’t want to fight,” they left the 
stage amidst cheers. Of the arrangements, under the especial 
supervision of Messrs. James and William Waddell, I need 
scarcely say they were as near perfection as possible. 

On Saturday last the curtain fell on the closing scene of the 
metropolitan athletic season proper with the London A.C, 
meeting at Stamford Bridge. Although the weather was un- 
favourable there was a good company. H.H. Sturt easily beat 
H. Crossly for the Quarter of a Mile Challenge Cup, in 52 4-5 
sec. C, Hazen Wood and H. Venn, jun., were unopposed for 
the One Mile Running and Seven Miles Walking Challenge Cups, 
R. S. Oliver, with 13 yards, was pitchforked in the 100 Yards 
Members Handicap ; I. W. Robinson, L.A,C., 15 yards, won 
the Open Quarter; M. Smith, L.A.C., 35sec, the Two Miles 
Open Steeple Chase Handicap; and H. L. Cortis, Wanderers 
B.C,, from scratch, took the Two Miles Open Bicycle Handicap 
with ridiculous ease. Time, 6min 30sec. 

Cross-country runs were held by the Clapton Beagles, West 
London Harriers, and Isledon Harriers in the metropolitan 
district, whilst in the provinces the Longsight Harriers, Queen s 
Park Hare and Hounds, and :Aston-on-Mersey Harriers, cu 
multis alits, were busy, but ordinary runs I cannot find space for. 

Only a poor muster put in an appearance Jast Saturday at the 
Balliol! College (Oxford) Sports. M. R. Portal won the Hundred 
Yards in 10 2-Ssec, by six inches only from Sir S. B, Crossley ; 
the 250 Yards Handicap (from scratch) in 27 2-5sec., the Wide 
Jump at 18ft 2}in, and was second in Putting the Shot to ie 
Twigg, who won at 27ft sin. Hon. W. M. Bruce won the 
Quarter of a Mile Handicap from scratch; H.C. Bourne, I50 
yards, easily took the One Mile Handicap; S. Wade the High 
Jump; A. F. Adams, 4o yards’ start, the 600 Yards Handicap 
for boating men, and H. A. Russell the Two Miles. The Stran- 
gers’ Race—a 120 yards hurdle handicap—fell to G. P. C. Law- 
rence, 13 yards’ start, in 17 3-5sec. 

New College Sports closed the Oxford athletic season on 
Wednesday last, and the Weight-putting will cause it often to 
be referred to next spring, F. W. Pattenden winning at 29ft r1in, 
whilst the second man, P. Raynor, was only beaten by five 
inches, I. R. Benson won the Mile in a canter, A. J. Ryle the 
Hundred and Quarter, D. Cousins the Hurdles, High Jump, and 
Wide Jump, H. R. Reynolds the 220 Yards Handicap, with 12 
yards, and the Half-mi'e Handicap, with 70 yards. 

Of all the gymnastic displays of the year that promoted 
annually by the German Society at the Gymnasium in the St. 
Pancras-road stands first. As the meeting at the time of writing 
is only partially decided, I will leave further comment until next 
week, 

Very busy indeed were the rowing fraternity at Cambridge on 
Saturday last. Ainslie’s crew won the Pembroke trial eights ; 
Hubbersty’s the St. Catherine's trial eights; Isaacson’s, the 
Trinity Hall eights. Nine crews took part in Christ’s College 
fours, and Cutfield’s proved the victors, whilst Neile’s lot carried 
off a similar competiuon in connection with Trinity Hall; Lad 
Margaret rowed their trial cights in two divisions, Stewart and 
Loveday stroking the winning crews. 

On Saturday next the Oxford trial eights take place at Moul- 
sey, It is not necessary for me to give a list of the crews, as the 
chopping and changing, as I write, have not been abandoned. I 
fancy Mulgan’s crew will prove victors, 

George Tarryer and W. Spencer were on Tuesday evening 


matched, for £200 a-side, to row from Putney Aqueduct to the 


Ship at Mortlake, on Tuesday, the 8th of next April. 


‘Wallace Ross, the Nova Scotia sculler, is expected in England 
shortly. The Editor of the Manchester Sporting Chronicle, who 


was resident in the States for some time, and is always well 


posted in affairs ‘‘ across the streak,” says: ‘It is rumoured on 


the other side of the ‘herring pond’ that a match with Lums- 
den or Blackman would just about suit him. It is not the least 
unlikely thing in the world that he is coming to get a line for 
Hanlon.” 

Not being like that well-known bird, I could not get as far as 
the Freemason’s Hotel, Clapham Junction, on Wednesday week, 
when George Collins and A. Davies played an exhibition 1,000. 
The Jatter was in rare form; he was in receipt of 300 points, and 
won by 431. : 

Fred. Bennett showed real good form on Tuesday evening, 
when he played T. Bolding 1,000 up, conceding him 350 points, 
at the saloon attached to Mr. J. Stephens’s well-known hostelry, 
the Plough Hotel, Lewisham Junction. WRapidly putting together 
such useful breaks as 52 (16 spots), 23 (7 spots), 48 (16 spots), 
Iot (31 spots), 37 (10 spots), and 37 (6 spots), Fred. at the 
interval was €00 to 631, Bolding having just previously recovered 
the lead he had lost at 568 by means of a neatly-played 53. 

After the interval, despite the noisy behavionr of a person who 
should have known better, which put the players off their game, 
the result was uot long in arriving, Fred. winning, despite some 
very nice play on the part of Bolding, by 179 points, mainly 
through a grand break of 103, which was so well played that I 
give it 2 extenso, He started a white loser, following this up 
thus:—Cannon (very grand), red loser, red loser, red loser, white 
loser, white loser, white loser, red winner, ten spots, red loser, 
white loser, cannon, red winner, ten spots, cannon, cannon, red 
loser, white loser, white loser, breaking down at a difficult red 
losing hazard in the top right-hand corner pocket. 


Anyone who, like myself, is partial to a suburban jaunt cannot 
do better than run down to the Princess of Wales Hotel, Black- 
heath, on Monday next, when Fred. Bennett and Bolding play 
their return match, the latter with 350 in 1,000, for a ‘tenner ” 
a-side. It will be a tight fit and worth witnessing, and therefore 
I won’t give my usual up, although I have a fancy. 


Joseph Bennett’s challenge to concede 300 points in 3,000 has 
been accepted by T. Taylor, and to-morrow (Friday) they meet 
to arrange preliminaries. I think Bennett isa moral. 

‘Dick? Dunn’s handicap is progressing favourab'y, the second 
round being now over. 

If my readers are anxious to see good billiards they cannot do 
better than make a pilgrimage to the Baynard Castle in Queen 
Victoria-street, where an American Tournament is being played 
under the management of Fred Bennett. Up to Wednesday 
evening Collins had won all his games, Joseph Bennett, Fred 
Bennett, and George Hunt each lost one game out of four, A. 
Hughes has won two games, D. Richards one, and Wilson and 
Davies have not scored a win. 

Play commenced last Saturday, when F. Bennett, 50, beat A. 
Davies, 125, by 230 points in 58min; Joseph Bennett, scratch, 
beat R. Wilson, 125, by 370in 37min; G. Hunt, 100, beat D. 
Richards, 100, by 293 in 65min; and G. Collins, 50, beat A. 
Hughes, 100, by 21 in 80min. 

On Monday Hughes beat Wilson by 12 points in 95min; G. 
Hunt beat Joseph Bennett by 167 in 95min; G. Collins beat 
Davies by 30 in 80 min; F’. Bennett beat Richards by 277 points 
in Somin. 

Tuesday’s play opened with Hunt beating Davies by 212 in 
58min; Fred Bennett beat Hughes by 132 in 7omin; Joseph 
Bennett beat D. Richards by two points in 95min; and Collins 
beat Wilson by 91 in an hour. 

‘Wednesday was the most eventful day, however. Collins beat 
Hunt by 43 in 82min; Richards beat Wilson by 140 in 66min; 
Hughes beat Davies by 16 in rh gomin ; Joseph Bennett beat his 
brother Fred by 221 points in 84min. 

A better adapted saloon cannot be found in London, it being 
very commodious, with plenty of ventilation. Of the arrange- 
ments I cannot speak too highly, whilst if any visitor requires 
creature comfort there stands the genial landlord in the corner 
ready to supply anything and everything. 
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PRINCIPAL RACES PAST. 


SANDOWN PARK RACES. 


TuEsDAY. 


CLAremont Hunters’ Frar Racze.—Quits, 1; Troubadour IL., 2; East- 
well, 3. 4 ran. i Lau y 

Seine StegpiecuAse.—King Sweep, 1; Royal Charlie, 2; Extinguisher, 
3. 47an. ; is i 

Granb Annuat Hurpie Race.—Carthusian, 1; Sir Hugh, 2; Chimere, 3. 
7 ran. M ‘ ‘ 

Sectinc Hunters’ Hurprz Race.—Huntingfield, 1; St. Aldates, 2; Moon- 
shine, 3. 7 ran. . a 

Great Mamwen Hurpie Race.—Blue Ruin, 1; Paul’s Cray, 2; Boniface, 3. 
5 ran. 4 i 3 

Prince or Wates’s Ste:rprecuase.—Quibble, 1; Chimney Sweep, 2, 

Spectre, 3. 4 ran. 


WEDNESDAY, 
Setuinc Hanpicap Sreepcecuase.—Extinguisher, 1; Reyoke, 2; Radnor, 
8 ran. 

Secyinc Hunters’ Far Racs.—Gimerack, 1; Sir Morgan, 2; Rocket, 3. 
Il ran, 

The Priory Sterpiecuase.—York, 1; Wellington, 2; Young Fenton, 3. 
7 tan. : X : 

The Great Sanpown StexrLecuAse —Marshal Niel, 1; Chilblain, 2; Palm, 
3. S8ran. ok i 

Setiinc Hurpie Race.—Czesarion, 1; Distingué, 2; Revoke, 3. 6 ran. 

The Royat Hunt SrsePLecHase PLatg.—Javelin, 1; Moonshine, 2; Simon 
the Cellarer,3. 5 ran. z 

Hanpicar Hurore Race.—Northfleet, 1; Pleyna, 2; Gwendoline, 3. 8 
ran. 


FOREIGN RACING INTELLIGENCE. 
VESINET MEETING, 


Sunpay, December 1. 


Prix pu VotstnaGe.—Corinne, 1; Pomme d’ Api, 2; Pas du Chance, 3. 5 ran, 

Prix DE L’lLor (steeple-chase welter handicap).—Guidon (late Porte 
Fanon), 1; Fenouillette, 2; Rosette, 3. 5 ran. 

Prix pe Decempre (steeple-chase handicap).—La Pitache, 1; Girofla, 2; 
Pondor, 3. 5 ran. 

PRIX DE LA Fin (hurdle handicap).—Belle Petite, 1; Pirate, +; Sandoline, 
+. 7 Yan. 


“GOLDEN Star” Bay LEAF WATER, Triple Distilled. 
Delightfully fragrant and refreshing. ‘The most delicious of all the Toilet 
Waters.—Sold by Chemists and Perfumers. Depot, 114 and 116, South- 
ampton-row, London.—{Apvr.] 


CouGHS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS.—Medical testimony states 
that no other medicine is so effectual in the cure of these dangerous maladies 
as Keatino’s Coucu Lozenczs, Une Lozenge alone gives ease, one or 
two at bed time ensures rest. For relieving difficulty of breathing they are 
invaluable. They contain no opium nor any violent drug. Sold by all 
Chemists, in boxes, xs. 14d. and 2s. od. each —[Apvr.] 


Instant RELIEF AND A RAPID CuRE oF Corps, ASTHMA, 
Broncut1s, AND CouGHs Is GIveN BY Dr. Locock’s PuLmonic Warers,— 
From Mr.W. J. Dale, Chemist, Queen-street, Portsea. ‘I consider them 
invaluable for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, &c, Tuey taste pleasantly. Price rs, 
rid. and 2s. 9d, per box.—[Apvr.] 
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TURFIANA. 


STALLION advertisements are now crowding into the columns 
of the Calendar, and by the time the season begins in earnest 
breeders will have as great variety set before them as they could 
wish. There are a good many chops and changes both in the 
composition of studs and the fees asked for services of stallions, 
and we note that Cardinal York has had his price reduced by 
one-half. We are convinced that all this sire wants is big, 
lengthy mares, and the Newminster blood has nicked successfully 
over and/over again with that of Melbourne, as the most superficial 
student of the Stud-book can see for himself. Mr, Everitt has 
lately been casting about for mares of this description, and we 
only hope the experiment may succeed, for it seems to be pretty 
generally agreed that the young Cardinals have quality and good 
looks galore, and only require a little more size to enable them to 
hold their own with the best of their contemporaries. For Pelle- 
gtino we have always had a good word, and we were much pleased 
with him in the summer, though he was then only lately put out 
of training, and in the transition state from the high-mettled racer 
to the more sedate Sultan. There is more of Macaroni than of 
The Palmer about him, but he is altogether longer than most of 
the Sweetmeat tribe—a characteristic which he doubtless inherits 
from his sire, Unfortunately Pellegrino had no opportunity of 
confirming, as a three-year-old, the excellence of his Middle Park 
Plate form; but we think he must be put down as The Palmer’s 
best son, Forerunner notwithstanding; and now that his sire is 
no longer available, owners of brood mares partial to the blood 
should not hesitate to use the Finstall sire. His relationship to 
Pilgrimage should give him a lift, though he does not much re- 
semble the heroine of the ‘ Thousands,” having more scope 
throughout; and as he came from Russley with the best of 
characters from Robert Peck, he only wants a start to make him 
as great a public favourite as his sire. 

There has been a capital article in the Daily TZ: telegraph upon 
the present state of the Turf, which we had no opportunity of 
noticing last week, owing to its appearance on the eve of our 
going to press. The writer does not mince matters at all, but 
protests in very vigorous and incisive style against the condition‘to 
which our racecourses have sunk, owing to neglect on the part 
of those whose clear duty it was}to take all due precautions against 
the incursion of Goths and Vandals, Everyone must endorse the 
writer’s sentiments, except, perhaps, a few of that excited and 
indignant clique which seems to consider everything connected 
with racing as sacred, and not to be meddled with by outsiders. 
In spite of recent expsoes, there are still some wrilers on the sport- 
ing press bold enough to attempt to palliate and excuse the doings 
of the rough brigade, if we may judge from recent ‘lamenta- 
tions” which have appeared over the decline and fall of suburban 
meetings. To all those who may be inclined to pity the “ martyrs 
to circumstances ” compelled to retire from the post of racing 
caterers by recent enactments, we commend a study of the article 
referred to above, which, though savouring somewhat of the 
** Senex ”’ style, is nevertheless fairly and impartially written, and 
evidently with a desire to see the Turf regaiu some of its lost 
prestige ; and we may venture to express a hope that during the 
recess those high in authority ma seriously take the matter in 
hand, which if they hesitate to do, there is little doubt of Parlia- 
mentary interference in some shape or form. This is far from 
desirable, looking at the aim and scope of Mr. Anderson’s bill 
last Session ; and ofa certainty reform should come from within, 
ifit isto have any chance against the opposition sure to be 
arrayed against it in interested quarters. The ‘scum of the 
course” will move heaven and earth to guard what they and their 
fuglemen are pleased to term their « rights and privileges” ; and 
there will be occasion for the most determined and rigorous 
action on the part of those who may take in hand the formidable 
task of cleansing the Augcean stable. 

Nearly all of the horses comprising the Manton “draft” 
changed hands on Monday last, Prince George and one or two 
others only failing to reach the very modest reserves placed upon 
them, and the Prince looked so very healthy and fresh on his legs 
that Mr. Crawfurd did wisely in retaining this useful servant on 
the establishment. Sadler will doubtless see his money back 
over Norwich, another of the useful sort, though perhaps “ played 
out ” in the high-class handicap line; and Mr. Ellerton took two 
very cheap slices of Parmesan, which will do good service at the 
stud after their racing days are past, which may be soon, for both 
are rather on the small side. The Makeshift filly at 400 guineas 
we thought a dear purchase, for she has yet to earn a winning 
bracket, and Helter Skelter looked better worth the money forth- 
coming for him. The brood mares were not a very choice sample, 
and with Craig Millar’s dam apparently not in foal, the rest made 
but a fair average, Corvie and Donzella going to the Ellesmere 
Stud, and Lizzie Greystock being secured for Marden Deer Park, 
whither we hear Miss Roland has also taken wing, and she is yet 
young enough to breed another St. Leger winner, though Fair 
Duchess was but a poor advertisement for her. The yearlings 
from Newbridge Hill realised very indifferent prices, but it must 
be recollected that most of our principal trainers are full to over- 
flowing, and there is little or no demand for this kind of stock at 
a time of year when most of their contemporaries are ready to be 
put through their facings, with an eye to the January entries, 

Next Monday Stanton wiil havea clear out of « incapables,”’ 
Lords Wilton and Bradford each sending up a batch of various 
ages, among them Wisdom and Zucchere, the latter cne 
of the ‘‘ fair but false’? scions of Lacydes, whose stock seem 
all to be troubled with capricious temperaments, and to be 
continually disappointing confiding backers. 


Sandown Park may be described as only moderately successful, 
a fact not to be wondered at, considering that turfites have been 
hard at it for the last seven months, and stand in need of a change 
during the ‘‘close time.’’ Better horses and more of them was 
the grand requirement ; and without this important element, what 
avails it that the arrangements were as perfect as ever, the atten- 
dance as large us could be expected, and the weather all that 
could be wished? Inthe Claremont Hunters’ Flat Race Quits 
took another benefit, with Mr. Crawshaw in the saddle; and 
everyone must be glad to see Mr. Drake with so excellent an ex- 
ponent of his favourite pastime. About the Extinguisher and 
King Sweep business in the Selling Steeplechase (appropriately 
named) the less said the better; and we pass on to metal more 
attractive in the Grand Annual Hurdle Race. wherein Lynham 
handled Carthusian very judgmatically, and finally secured the 
verdict for him over Sir Hugh and Chimere. Huntingfield won 
the Selling Hunters’ Hurdle Race, Blue Ruin the © Great 
Hurdle” ditto, and Quibble (a too suggestive name) the Prince 
of Wales’ Steeplechase; but fields throughout were poor, and 
there was not overmuch excitement or enthusiasm about the pro- 
ceedings. On Wednesday the aspect of affairs improved, Extin- 
guisher beating a field of seven for the openingjevent ; while half 
a score went down before Gimcrack in the Selling Hunters’ Flat 
Race, for which Sir Morgan was elected favourite. Th3> Priory 
Steeplechase fell to York; and tor the great event of the day, the 
Sandown Steeplechase, Marshal Niel won very cleverly from 
Chilblain, Palm, and five others of very fair calibre. Cesarion 
was sold for a ‘monkey’? after his win in the Selling Hurdle 
Race, Javelin took the Royal Hunt Steeplechase, and Northfleet 
was successful in the Handicap Hurdle Race, thus bringing a fair 
day’s sport to a satisfactory conclusion, SKYLARK, 
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GRAND BANQUET TO MR. BARRY SULLIVAN. 


On Saturday evening a high and appropriate compliment was 
paid to the distinguished tragedian, Mr, Barry Sullivan. He was 
entertained at a banquet in the Exhibition Palace, w-th the Lord 
Mayor at the head of the table and many of the leading citizens 
of Dublin at either side. The proceedings were of a most festive 
and enjoyable character, and all who took part in the project are 
to be congratulated npon the success which attended it, Mr, 
Sullivan, no matter how the futures of the new school and the 
old may differ, must be regarded by all as possessing many of 
the excellencies of not only a first-class actor, but of a great 
interpreter of the greatest of dramatic poets, Shakspeare, 

Full justice having been done to the excellent fare provided, 
the Non nobis was sung, after which the usual toasts were drunk, 
ending with ‘‘ Our Guest,’ and an address read to Mr. Barry 
Sullivan by Mr. C. J. Fay, M.P. 

The Lord Mayor, in rising to propose the toast, which 
was that of the evening, after a few preliminary remarks of the 
usual modest character, said, according to the proverb a prophet 
is not usually honoured in his own country, but the enthusiastic 
reception awarded to Mr. Barry Sullivan there that evening 
showed that in his case that saying was incorrect. It was now 
forty years ago since his friend had made his first appearance on 
the stage in Cork, and thirty-eight years since he had achieved 
his first success as Hamlet in the Haymarket Theatre, London. 
Since then he had been gradually advancing in public favour 


and mine, my lord, is Irish. At 


same in Limerick, 


which I stand here to-night will 
any words Icancommand. In 


love and gratitude for ever. 


acknowledged here in my native land. My lord, ‘* Men’s natures 
are their blood; they have no other high or low’’; the blood 
that pulsates the heart I take to be the true index of nationality ; 


arrived for testing the good opinion of my countrymen, and, 
though oppressed with the thought that few are prophets in their 
own country, I made my début in the good town of Belfast, and 
was received with every consideration and enthusiasm. 
in Waterford, 
when I visited what may be called 
O’Sullivans, dear, beautiful Cork, the big warm hearts of her 
citizens received me as they ever receive those who endeavour to 
uphold the honour and dignity of Ireland. At last I found my- 
self bidding for the good opinion of the great public of Dublin. 
How you received me, then and since, I think the position in 


men, I beg to assure you that this grand and spontaneous expression 
of the esteem and good-will of this great city, initiated by a few of 
her leading spirits, and endorsed by the galaxy of distinguished 
men whom I now see around me—themselves all more or less 
famous—has sunk deep into my heart, there to rest embalmed in 


_ After some few other complimentary toasts and speeches, 
interspersed with songs, Mr. Lane Joynt proposed ,the toast of 
the ‘Drama ” in a spirited speech, to which Mr. M. Gunn 


until he was now at the highest pinnacle of his profession. 
It was useless for a man who was no orator to 
endeavour to do justice to such a great artist as that. 

The toast was drunk with loud and continued cheering. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan in responding said—My Lord Mayor and 
Gentlemen,—I tender you my heart’s sincere thanks for the high 
honour you confer upon me this day. To be the guest of the Lrrd 
Mayorand citizens of Dublin is to be the guest of the Irish nation 
—a distinction of which any man, no matter what his station or 
success in life, may justly feel proud; but, my lord, I may be 
allowed to remark that I am no exception to what, without egot- 
ism, I might almost call the rule, namely—that Jrishmen and 
Trishwomen have ever won the right to stand in the foremost rank 
To verify this assertion I need 
only mention the names of Macklin, Johnson, Cooke, Kean, 
Brooke—the beautiful O Neill—and many others; and, sir, I am 
free to admit, with pride and gratitude, that England has been 
ever ready to acknowledge and reward the merits of Irish artists. 
But, my lord, Irishmen have always marched in the van with the 
greatest and best, as witness for me Wellington and Gough, Cur- 
ran, Grattan, Burke, Palmerston, O’Connell, Shiel, end a thousand 
others whose words and deeds make the heart of the nation beat 
stronger and quicker at the mere mention of their names. 
My lord, it may uot be considered out of place if I mention 
here the fact that I commenced the art which I have the honour 
to profess, not on the first runy of the ladder, but on the very 
While yet a boy I stood alone in the world, without 
father, mother, or friend, without means, and master only of little 
From this you will correctly infer that I 
am what is called a self-made man-—a proud distinction. ‘* What 
merit to be dropped on fortune’s hill: the honour is to mount 
For years the struggle was desperate and doubtful, but my 
heart was too tough to yield, and my pride 
to allow my being driven from the bright goal of which I 
At last there 
in my favour. 
began to smile on me in earnest, and enabled me 


(Applause.) 


of artists on the British stage. 


ground, 


Latin and no Greek! 


it.”’ 


had 
came 


and so dreamed. 


turning of the 


so often 


fondly 
the 


tide 


reach the haven of comparative, plenty. 


But, amidst all my 
successes in England and Scotland, in America, in Canada, | 
California, and Australia, my great ambition still was to be 


engineers and 
minster. 


Jablochkoff system, 


electricians, 


manner. 


any approach to accuracy. 


too great 


Fortune 
to 


responded ; after which the toast of the ‘* Press’ was given by 
Mr, Lane Joynt, and replied to by Alderman Purdon, and 
the company separated, having spent a most enjoyable evening. 


AN interesting experiment in electric lightning was made on 
Monday evening at Westgate-on-Sea, abouta mile to the north of 
Margate, on the estate in the hands of Mr. E. F. Davis. 
experiment was undertaken with ihe view of determining whether 
the electric light is applicable to public street lighting, and to 
ascertain its cost in comparison with that of gas. 
Valon, engineer to the Gas and Water Works, Ramsgate, had 
charge of the general arrangements on behalf of Mr. Davis. and 
the electric light was produced under the superintendence of Mr. 
Gripper, representing the firm of Edmundson and Co,, gas 


The experiment was remarkably successful. The 
which was 
at Billingsgate Market, was employed also on this oecasion, 
Mr. Davis entertained a number of friends at Westgate Hotel, 
and the result of the experiment was discussed in a conversational 
The general opinion seemed to bethat the electric light, 
as far as it has yet been developed, may be used with great 
advantage for special purposes and for the lighting of main 
thoroughfares, but that there is no probability of its superseding 
th>use of gas, and that it may even directly and indirectly lead 
to the improvement of our gas system, and to the increased pros- 
perity of those companies who apply themselves energetically to 
supply the wants of the public. 
electric light on a large scale has not yet been ascertained with 


will be continued for one monsh, and it is believed that they will 
be sufficient to enable Mr. Valon and the other gentlemen profes- 
sionally interested to form a tolerably correct estimate of the 
cost of producing this brilliant and beautiful light. 

On Wednesday afternoon Mr. and Mrs. Kendal (Miss Madge 
Robertson), who during the week haye been performing . in 
Diplomacy to crowded houses at the Theatre Royal, Hull, gave 

| aseries of readings from Shakspeare and other poets before the 
members of the Hull Literary and Philosophical Society, of which 
hey have been elected honorary members. 


length I thought the time had 


The 
and in Derry. And 
the cradle of the 


speak for me much better than 
conclusion, my lord and gentle- 


The 


Mr. W. A. 


holidays. 


Great George-street, West- 


tested a short time ago 


The cost of producing the 


The experiments at Westgate 


DEATH OF MR. G. H. LEWES. 


WE regret to announce the death of Mr- George Henry Lewes, 
who died on Saturday last at the age of sixty-two. 
was one of the most brilliant and versatile writers of this century. 
His philosophical works no doubt procured him his highest repu- 
tation, but itis as a dramatic critic that his name will have most 
interest for readers of this journal. 
the great dramatic critics, and since he abandoned that branch 
literature there has been no such thing as dramatic criticism in the 
highest and most serious sense of the term. Mr. Lewes was him= 
self a playwright, and as the author of Zhe Game of Speculation 
will be remembered as having supplied the late Charles Mathews 
with one of his most popular characters. As an amateur actor, 
too, he had at one time a considerable reputation. Some two or 
three years ago he republished his admirable essays on ‘“ Actors 
and Acting,” with which many of our readers are doubtless fami- 
liar. Mr, Lewes was the husband of “ George Eliot.” 


Mr, Lewes 


Mr. Lewes was the last of 


THERE is an elegance and finish in the performance at Mr. 
Charles Hengler’s establishment seldom seen at an ordinary circus, 
and the present entertainment fully maintains the reputation 
acquired. The programme, opening with a well executed selec- 
tion from William ell by the band, presents Master Lloyd, a 
dashing young rider, as ‘*Le Petit Jockey,” and Mr. F. C, 
Hengler, junr., presents the trained horse Zetland, a perfect pic- 
ture of symmetry, and under complete control, after which Mr. 
J. Bibb, one of the clowns and an old favourite, produces up- 
roarious fun with his comic elephant, one of the most amusing 
parts of the performance. 
Hengler shows to what extent horses can be trained with his. 
two beautiful Hungarian horses, Hungady and Arpad, and a new 
equestrienne, Miss Jenny O’Brien, very tastefully dressed, gains a 
host of admirers and much applause for her clever poses and 
flights through hoops. ‘There are several other scenes of great 
excellence, and we must not omit to mention M. Aix, with his 
performing dogs, and also the return of Mr. Felix Revolti, the 
popular ring-master. Gonnie Prince Charlie ; or, the Congress 
of Scotland's Warriors,is in preparation for the Christmas 


During the evening Mr. Charles 


On Friday evening, November 29, the members of the Urban 
Club celebrated their twentieth anniversary, when the chair was 
occupied by W. E. Church, Esq., the vice chair being filled by 
Charles Lempriere, Esq., D,C.L. The chairman, in proposing 
the health of the Urban Club, dwelt at length on the origin of 
clubs, tracing them from the time of Chaucer to the present in a 
speech replete with poetic feeling, and delivered in a manner 
felicitous in the extreme. Dr. Lempriere, in proposing the health 
of the chairman, highly eulogised that gentleman’s remarks; 
and though he was excessively complimentary, his opinion was 
shared by all present. The toast of “‘ The Drama’? was proposed 
by Mr. Joseph Pope, and responded to by Mr. Henry Marston 
in a most telling manner. 


Aw interesting gathering took place on Monday night at the 
Guildhall Tavern, London. 
under the presidency of Lieutenant Cooper, who is in command 
of the hulk moored opposite Somerset House, which many 
millions of people must have seen, but few been able to state what 
was its object. It exists for the purpose of enabling naval volun- 
teers—generally gentlemen with comfortable incomes—to undergo 
all the discipline of ordinary seamen in Her Majesty’s service. 
This force w2s headed in 1873 by Mr. T. Brassey, M.P., and in 
that year it reached a strength of 70 members; but it has now 
increased in London to 400 men, and offshoots of the movement 
| have been established in Liverpocl and Bristol. 


A number of naval volunteers met 


M R. RYMILL will SELL by PUBLIC 

AUCTION, every TUESDAY and FRIDAY, 
commencing at Eleven o’clock, ONE HUNDRED and 
SIXTY HORSES, suitable for professional gentlemen, 
tradesmen, cab proprietors, and others; active young 
Cart and Van Horses for town and agricultural work; 
alsoa large assortment of Carriages,Carts. Harness, &c. 


ANTERBURY. — Mr. 
SLATER will hold his 
Annual Christmas Sale of upwards 
of KIFLY HORSES, at his Re- 
pository, on SATURDAY, Dec. 
21st. This sale will comprise hnn- 
ters, harness horses, &c., also a few 


studs from Gentlemen in the neighbourbood worthy of 
especial notice. 


7 OLTS and HORSES 
= BROKEN, easy mouthed and 
temperate, and exercised by usin 

OCKEYS of WHALEBONE an 

UTTA PERCHBA, 7os.; hire 2s. a 
%. week. Crib-biting Straps, from 21s.; 
MATRADE MARKGR® Safety Springs to Reins, 12s.; leg 
fomenters, from r5s.; Fetlock, Speedy Leg, Hock 
Knee Boots. 


BLACKWELL, Saddler, &c., Patentee. 
250, Oxford-street. Of all saddlers. 


BERDEEN GRANITE MONU- 
MENTS, from £5.—Carriage free. Inscrip- 
tions accurate and beautiful. Iron Railings and Tomb 


Furnishings fitted complete.—Plans and Prices from 
. Leecr, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


Joun 


BALDNE 


BEFORE USING. 


“EAU MALLERON.” 


A CURE IS GUARANTEED IN FROM THREE 
TO SIX MONTHS. 


Monstrur Lopots respectfully solicits all those who 
are bald. but desire to renew the natural covering of 
the head, to consult him any day between eleven and 
five o'clock, at the Rooms of the French Hygienic 
Society, 40, Haymarket S.W. 

_ M. Lopois is so certain of success that he will enter 
into a contract on the principle of 


NO CURE NO PAY. 


Pamphlets and full particulars of this marvellous and 
genuine remedy forwarded post free on application. 


AFTER USING. 


EAU MALLERON, FOR THE CURE OF 
BALDNESS.—The remarkable success which has 
attended the introduction into this country of this 
remeay is proved by the large and gradually increasing 
number of testimonials of an enthusiastic character 
which the discoverer receives by every post. It yet 
suffers, and must inevitably remain at a disadvantage 
for some time to come, fear the fact that it must 


OSLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 


Watt Licuts anp Lustres For Gss AND CANDLES. 


EX LAMPS fitted with Patent Extinguisher. ; 
ENE and Other Oils of the Finest Quality. 

GLASS of ALL KINDS and NEW 
RNAMENTAL GLASS, ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 
PORCELAIN and STONE CHINA. 


ke 
Os 
LE 


12) 
INTONS and WORCESTER 


CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU 


ST DESIGNS. 


BIRMINGHAM: MANUFACTORY & SHOW ROOMS, BROAD STREET. 
LONDON: SHOW ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


ABSTERGENT, EMOLLIENT, DULCIFYING. 


AL-TAR SOAP. 


WRI 
* ge 


GHT’ 


—— 


necessarily rank, in the estimation of those who have 
yet had no opportunity of testing its wonderful pro- 
perties, with the thousand-and-one quack remedies 
for the removal of baldness already in existence. 
Monsieur Lodois, however, is confident that the time is 
not far distant when a sceptical community will be com- 
pelled to admit that he is the possessor of an invention 
which is a certain cure for baldness that does not arise 
from old age or decay of nature. His straight- 
forward method of conducting his practice is meeting 
with the appreciation it deserves. With those patients 
who are in a position to hold periodical con- 
sultations of a personal nature M. Lodois makes 
his contracts on the ‘no cure no pay” principle. 
Such patients as are prepared to visit him at No. go, 
Haymarket, at stated times, and to rigid!y carry out 
the instructions of their capillary physician, may, in 
the vast majority of cases, safely reckon upon a per- 
fect and permanent cure. In an interesting pamphlet 
on the subject of Baldness, published by Monsieur 
Lodois, he says that the Malleron preparation “ pes- 
sesses the power of causing the gradual organic action 
of the hair to increase its vitality in a lasting manner, 
and thus causes hair to growin places where for years it 
had disappeared—even on the baldest heads’ It is 
unfortunately impossible, owing to the confidential 
nature of much of his practice, for M. Lodois to 
acquaint the world with a tithe of the remarkable cures 
he has wrought. The following consensus of testimony, 
however, selected from a great number of letters, the 
originals of which may be inspected on application, 
will tell its own “ unvarnished tale’’ :— 

The foliowing letter has just been received from 
Signor Urio, the well-known operatic artist. 

London, July 29th, 1878. 

M. Lopors.—Dear Sir,—In answer to your letter, I 
beg to state that after using the Eau Malleron some 
time I have obtained quite a marvellous result. I am 
certain that through it I shall recover my hair exactly 
as it was before. I am indeed much obliged to you. 

Yours very truly, RIO, 

‘You may show my letter to any inquirer, and do 

what you think fit withit. ‘ 


S$ CO 


A SINE QUA NON FOR THE TOILETTE, 
NURSERY, AND SHAVING. 


Its salutiferous qualities are recognised and 
enforced by the emphatic recommendation of 
Mr. JAMES STARTIN, of 17, Sackville- 
street, W., Surgeon to St. John’s Hospital for 
Diseases of the Skin; the late Mr. JAMES 
STARTIN, of Savile Row; Dr. McCall Ander- 
son, Woodside Crescent, Glasgow; and the other 
leading Members of the Profession. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS AND 
PERFUMERS. 


Liverpoo}, August oth, 1878. 
M. Lopors.—Sir,—Will you kindly send me another 
| pint bottle of Eau Malleron. I enclose 25s. 6d. in 
P.O.O. I think my hair will come again; in some 
parts it has grown as long as a tooth-brush, but in 
places there is only just a thin dozen, and very bare. 
Ihave followed your instructions you kindly sent me* 
I remain, yours truly, E. B. 
Bibbleton, near Preston, May 27th, 1878. 
Dear Si1r,—In reply to your favour to hand, I have 
not used the Eau Malleron for a month. I have been 
away from home, and my whereabouts uncertain, so did 
not send for any. My hair is thicker, though I do not 
follow out the directions perhaps as rigidly as I 
ought.—Yours sincerely, RGus: 
Trowbridge, June 17th, 1878. 
Monsieur Lopors,—Sir,—I beg to enclose a cheque 
for one bottle of Eau Malleron, as before, and should 
be obliged by your sending it early to the above address. 
Progress as yet, I fancy, is slow, and may after another 
bottle improve, that I may report to you with entire 
satisfaction.—I remain, yours, &c., DWisiosnws 
Trowbridge. Wiltshire, Sept. 30, 1878. 
Sir,—Will you _be good enough to forward me 
another bottle of Eau Malleron, to the above address. 
The last bottle has showed marked progress of growth. 
I beg to enclose cheque for £1 5s. Coca alee 


M. Lodois, London. 
Dundee, August 13, 1878. 
M. Lopors.— Dear Sir,—I enclose P.O.O. for 25s. 6d. 
for a pint bottle of Eau Malleron. I may stata that 
the half-pint which I :eceived from you some time ago 
has effectually removed the scurf, and the appearance 
of young hairsis very encouraging.— Yours truly, G. S. 
Bath, April oth, 1878. 
J. Lopots,—Dear Sir,—I enclose a P.O.O. for 25s 6d., 
and will thank you to send me a large bottle of Eau 
Malleron. My hair has improved wonderfully since I 
have used this preparation.—Yours, &c., F.M. 
Barnsley, Sept. 16, 1878, 
Dear Sir,—Please send me another bottle of Eau 


Malleron, for which I enclose cheque. I am glad to 
say I have applied the last bottle according to your 


| 


| 


49, 


ILBER LIGHT.—The 7imes says: “A 
nearer approach to sunlight than has ever before 
been obtained.” The Aritisk Medical Fournal 
says: ‘‘ In the wholes of Mr. Silber’s inventions 
there is noticeable a complete attention to, and 
adoption of, natural laws.” Lhe World says: 
“* Allows the most delicate shades of colour to 
be distinguished.”’ 


ILBER LIGHT.—The Silber “ Mira- 
tus’ Burner: “ By far the best Flat-flame 
Burner yet introduced for Petroleum.’’—Dr. 
W. Wallace, F.R.S.E., F.C.S., Public Analyst 
and Gas Examiner for the City of Giasgow. 


ILBER LIGHT.—Fit all lamps and 

i gas fittings, and made in various patterns to suit 

all oils. The Silber Light Company, Limited, 

Manufactory and Show Rooms, 49, White- 
cross-street, E.C. 


KAYE’S 
WWORSDELL'S 
piLis. 


May be taken with Perfect Safety by Old and Young. 
Sold Evervwhere. 


7 PURIFY THE BLOOD 
CLEANSE FROM 
DISEASE, 
REMOVE OBSTRUC- 
TIONS, 


IMPROVE DIGESTION, 
ESTABLISH THE 
HEALTH. 


instructions and find the hair is growing nicely. Please 
send package, directed as follows.— Yours truly, R. T. 
Bury St. Edmunds, Sept. 23, 1878. 
M. Lopots,—S1r,—I have been using the Eau Male 
leron for these last six weeks. After a few applications 
it arrested the falling off of the hair, and new hair is 
making its appearance on the top of my head. Will it 
be necessary to use the Pomade Trichophile? Please 
write a line in that respect.—Yours truly, V.F. 
Bury St. Edmunds, Oct. 20, 1878. 
M. Lopois,—Sir,—Received parcel all right on Fri- 
day 18th, arrived at the station the day previous. I 
have nearly finished the large bottle of Kau Malleron, 
My hair is much thicker where the Eau was most used, 
the crown of the head. I think I shall require a little 
more to complete the cure. Will send in the course of 
a week or two.—I am, Sir, yours, W.F. 
(From a Hairdresser.) 
Horncastle, Sept. 9, 1878. 
M. Lopots.—Dear Sir,—I have just had a gentleman 
having his hair cut who is at the present time usin 
your preparation, and I was so thoroughly convince 
of the good the Eau Malleron bas donc his hair that I 
at once determined to get the agency, if you have not 
already appointed one in Lincolnshire. I have no 
doubt I shall be able to get rid of a good lot of the pre- 
paration when its virtue gets more widely known.— 
Yours obediently, Atr. C. 


Mr. J. LODOIS 


Begs to announce that he has the sole right of sale of 
Eau Malleron in the United Kingdom, 
Prices OF THE EAu MALLERON ;— 


Half-Pint size .. . . 15s. 6d. 
One Pint size... . . 258. 6d 


Securely packed and forwarded to any part of the 
world, with pamphlet and directions for use, upon 
receipt of remittance, payable to 


J. LODOIS, 


HAYMARKET, LONDON, s.w, 
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NEW BOOKS. 


HOUSEHOLD BOOKS. 
fa VERY DEY MEALS. Being Eco- 


nomical and Wholesome Recipes for breakfast 
Luncheon, and)Supper. Second edition. By MARY 
HOOPER. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

‘Our already deep obligations to Miss Hooper are 
weightily increased by this excellent and practical little 
book.”’—Sfectator. 

‘Miss Hooper, as usual, does her work thoroughly 
and simply. She not only tells the mistress of the 
house what to provide, but where to get it, and how to 
prepare it, and the result is a handbook useful to all 
wives and mothers anxious for their husbands’ comfort 
or children’s health.”—Zxaminer. 

HOW TO 


ITTLE DINNERS: 
SERVE THEM WITH ELEGANCE AND 
ECONOMY. By MARY HOOPER. Thirteenth 
edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. : 
“To read this book gives [the reader an appetite.”’ — 
Notes and Quertes. 
“ A very excellent little book . . . acapital help 
to any housekeeper who interests herself in her kitchen 
and her cook.”—Vanity Fair, 


OOKERY FOR INVALIDS, PER- 

SONS OF DELICATE DIGESTION, AND 

CHILDREN. By MARY HOOPER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“An epicure might be content with the little dishes 
provided by Miss Hooper; but at the same time the 
volume fills the utmost extent of promise held out on 
the title-page.” —Pal Mall Gazette. 

“The author’s hints and instructions are admirable 
for their soundness and terse common sense. Her 
various directions for making gruelare simply perfect.”’ 
Daily Telegraph. 


UDDINGS AND SWEETS. By 

LUCY JONES. Being Three Hundred and 

pity: five Recipes approved by Experience. Crown §o, 
as. Od. 

“ Mistress and servant may alike derive hints and 
information from it, that will meet with due apprecia- 
tion at the dinner-table.”—Fohn Bull. 

“An admirable compilation of recipes which are 
suited to all tastes.” —Dazly Review. 


ABE ART OF FURNISHING. By 

H.J.C. A Popular Treatise on the Principles 
of Furnishing, based on the Laws of Common Sense, 
Requirement, and Picturesque Effect. Small Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“This is a useful little guide-book, the like of which 
has been much wanted. Full of excellent suggestions 
for general guidance, and these suggestions may be 
applied almost as well to work in‘one style as to work 
in another. The writeris a man of practical experience 
and artistic feeling.”—Academy. 


OMESTIC ECONOMY. Thrift in 
Every-day Life. Taught in Dialogues suitable 
for Children of all Ages. By GEORGE C. T. 
BARTLEY, Manager of the National Penny Bank, 
Author of ‘‘ The Schools for the People,”’ ‘ One Square 
Mile in the East of London,” ‘The Handy book for 
ee of the Poor,” etc. Small crown 8yo, cloth 
imp, 2s. 


. ‘This book is constructed on an excellent plan, and 
it is carried out with great clearness and system by 
means of dialogues.”’—/Voncon/formist. 


C. Kecan Paut & Co.,, 1, Paternoster-square. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


HE DRAMATIC UNITIES. Third 
Edition. By E. S. Barxig. 


* How small is the foundation on which the theory 
rests is clearly‘and temperately shown in this little book. 
We hope it may be read.”—New York Nation. 


“Tn bringing together all the authorities on the sub- 
ject, in giving a history of the growth and decay of 
faith in the Unities, and in showing their inftuence upon 
dramatic art, the author supplies a treatise useful to 
students, and contributes an interesting chapter to 
literature.”—A theneum. 


“ The result is a book which, while to the critic it is 
an invaluable little manual, is fruitful to the general 
reader both of pleasure and instruction.” — Sunday 


Times. 


“To them we commend this well-written little volume, 
regretting that we have not time or space to discuss 
it with the fulness which it deserves.” —Sforting and 
Dramatic News. 

“No one will probably ever care to know more of the 
subject than the author tells him. The marvel is that, 
with such tempation to be dry and tedious, he has made 
his little book so concise and interesting.”’—Orchestra. 


TRUBNER & Co., and all booksellers, 


Now ready: Tae One Shilling, Part VII. of the 
NTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


for Naturalists and Sportsmen, in English, French, 
and German. containing the terms used in Hunting, 
Shooting, Fishing, Natural History and the Sciences. 
By E. S. BArxie. 
TRUBNER & Co., and all booksellers. 


Now ready, handsomely bound in maroon-coloured 
cloth, gilt lettered, VOL. IX. of 


HE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING 
AND DRAMATIC NEWS, containing 26 
Weekly Numbers of this superior and interesting 
Publication, with Index of Engravings complete. 
Price 20s. 
May be ordered through any Bookseller or Newsagent ; 
or of the Publisher, at the Office, 148, Strand, London. 


UNTING MAPS,—The sheets of 
the ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS can be 
adapted for Hunting, Fishing, or Shooting purposes, 
and Coloured and Mounted in the most appropriate 
style for the hall, or to fold in the pocket, indicating 
the Railways, Rivers, Principal Roads, Hunting 
Districts, Distances, etc,—Specimens may be seen, and 
further information obtained at Epwarp SrAnrorn’s, 
55, Charing-cross, London. 


oO HUNTS.—THE SHEETS OF 
STANFORD’S LARGE SCALE RAILWAY 
AND STATION MAP OF ENGLAND AND 
WALES, Coloured to show THE FOX HUNTS. On 
24 sheets sold separately, price 2s. 6d. per sheet; or 
Mounted on Cloth in Case 5s.; the complete Map 
folded in case, or in a Portfolio £3; Mounted on 
Cloth in Case £6; on Rollers, varnished £6 108.3; on 
Spring Roller £10 10s. 
Each Hunt can be had separately, mounted in con- 
venient form for the pocket, to order. 
London: Epwaxrp Sranrorn, 55, Charing-cross, S.w, 


ROADWOOD’S' PIANOFORTES. 
Collard’s Pianofortes, Erard’s Pianofortes. 
Cramer’s Pianofortes, for SALE, hire, andon Cramer’s 
three years’ system from £2 7s. 6d. to £265s. a quarter. 
Illustrated catalogues post free on application. 


201, Regent-street, W.; 46, Moorgate-street, E.C, , 


LADY, the WIDOWED MOTHER 

of TEN CHILDREN, earnestly entreats orders 
for most exquisite Etchings of Animals. She is 
struggling to earn a little money for the purchase of 
things sadly needed, and also, if possible, to make 
Christmas a little brighter for her little ones. A 
beautiful specimen Etching sent, with references if 
desired, on freceipt of 5s. in stamps.—Address “Box23,” 
Penzance. 


READY WEDNESDAY NEXT, DECEMBER 11th. 


“THE “EGY rN G- CUP 


IS THE TITLE OF 


THE CHRISTMAS NUMBER OF 


THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


It will contain Forty Pages of Pictures, Tales, Poems, &c., in an 


Price Is. j 


ILLUMINATHD WRAPPHR, 


Designed by Moyr Smiru and Marr. Srrercu. 


[Price ls. 


With this Number will be GIVEN AWAY a fac-simile Copy in Colours, Printed by Leighton 
Brothers, of a Picture by HENRY Picou, entitled 


FOLLOW «MY LEADER. 


Amongst the Illustrations of this specially attractive Number will be found the following— 


The Rivals. 

Corselets and Kisses. 

His First Blade! 

Christmas under a Hedge. 

Stop Thief! 

The Two Poachers. 

Passing Round the Loving Cup. { 


Follow Me. 

A Merry Old Custom. 

Tidy for Christmas. 

A Memorable Breakfast. 

Christmas Remembrances, 

The Stroller’s Dream. 
&e., &e. 


From original works painted for this Number by Exhibitors at the Royal Academy, amongst whom will be 


found the following :— 


G. A. Holmes (Painter of “‘Can’t you Talk?”), W. W. Weeks, J. Sturgess, Ellen Connolly, A. Laby, E. 
Wagner, A. B. Frost, Matt. Stretch, F. Dadd, Dower Wilson, J. Jellicoe, H. P. Petherick and others. 


Amongst the ORIGINAL STORIES and POEMS will be the following :—“ Christmas inthe Other World ’— 
“Told in the Saddle Room ”—“‘ A Question of Life and Death’’—‘t Why Maude Gabriel left the Stage ””—‘‘ Carl 
Enghert’s Death’?—‘‘The Dormer Girls’”’—‘‘Frighted by False Fire’’—‘* Romance of a Doctor’s Life oo 
“ The Late Brigham Young’s Goat ”—‘ Hunting a Christmas Dinner ”—“ An Old Man’s Yule ’’—“ The Magic 


Handkerchief’’—‘‘ A Poor Stroller’s Christmas Sto: 


ry”’—‘‘The Missing Dispensary ””—‘‘ Jeanne la Tricoleuse” 


—“ALucky Run ”—Sequel to the Opera of the “ Flying Dutchman,’”’—‘‘ The Netherstone Mystery,” &c., &c. 
Written by the following Popular Authors ieee nior Arthur Griffiths, F. S. Potter, B. Montgomerie Ranking, 


H. Savile Clarke, H.-G. Somerville, W. H. 
Howard Paul, George Manville Fenn, H 
** Amphion,’”’ Harriet Fisher, Henry Hersee, 


arrett, Joseph Mackay, Willmott Dixon, Richard Dowling, 
Lowther, A. H. 
. S. Leigh, Mrs. Townshend Mayer. 


Wall, “The Captious Critic,” W. W. Fenn, 


To be had of all Newsagents and Railway Bookstalls in the Kingdom and the Colonies. 
OFFICES—148, STRAND, LONDON. 


The Fourteenth Edition Now Ready ot 


STONEHENGE’S BRITISH RURAL SPORTS. 
Completely Re-Edited by STONEHENGE and 7%e Fie/d Staff to September, 1878. 


In demy 8vo, price 2rs., cloth, gilt top. 
F, Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


FINE ASSORTMENT OF CEN- 

TRAL-FIRE GUNS, with all the latest im- 
provements in self-closing actions. Barrels bored 
either modified or full choke at reasonable prices, 

HAMMERLESS GUNS, of the best and most 
approved systems, from £15 upwards. 

DOUBLE EXPRESS RIFLES, ‘577, ‘500, *450, 
*360 bores, from 20 guineas. 

SINGLE EXPRESS RIFLES, from £7 1os.}; all 
these rifles use solid brass cases, which can be loaded 
several times. 

MARTINI-HENRY (Regulation Rifles) £5 xos. 

WINCHESTER REPEATING RIFLES, at £8. 

Self-extracting REVOLVERS, and other patterns, 
regulation sizes, ‘450, central-fire, from £2 2s. 

Price Lists on Application. 


E. M. REILLY & CO., 


soz, NEW OXFORD-STREET, and 315, 
OXFORD-STREET, LONDON; 
RUE SCRIBE, PARIS. 


W ] LLS’ “There’s no sweeter Tobacco come 
from Virginia, and no better brand than 
the ‘THREE CASTLES.’”— Vide The 


Sold only in nL REE Virginians.” 
CASTLES.” 


pisazettes, protected by the 
W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Bristol and London. 


Name and Trade Mark of 


“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED 
BLOOD MIXTURE is warranted to cleanse 
the blood from all impurities, from whatever cause 
arising. For Scrofula, Scurvey, Skin and Blood 
Diseases, its effects are marvellous. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases (containing six times the quantity) 
11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to any address, for 
30 or 132 stamps, by the Proprietor, F. J. CLARKE, 
Chemist, Apothecaries’ Hall, Lincoln. 


TO FARMERS. 


DAY, SON, & HEWITT’S 


STOCKBREEDERS’ 


MEDICINE CHEST 


For all Disorders in 


HORSES, CATTLE, CALVES, SHEEP 
AND LAMBS, 


and particularly recommended for 


COWS CALVING AND EWES 
LAMBING, 


and for 
SCOUR OR DIARRHG@A IN LAMBS 
AND CALVES; 
Also for COLIC in HORSES, and all cases of 
DEBILITY in STOCK. 
Price Complete, with Shilling Key to Farrieny, 
2 16s. 6d. 
Horsekeepers’ Chest, £2 17s. 6d. 
arriage paid. 
DORSET-STREET, BAKER- 
STREET, LONDON, W. 


SPRATT’S PATENT 
MEAT FIBRINE DOG CAKES. 


Our success has caused a number of counterfeit imita- 
tions to be made of highly dangerous and innutritious 
ingredients. They are sold by unprincipled tradesmen 
as ours for the sake of the small extra profit which the 
makers allow them. 
Please observe that every cake is stamped 
“SPRATT’S PATENT,” 
Without which none are genuine, 
Address— 
Spratt’s Patent, Henry-street, Bermondsey-street, S.EZ 


STUD. 


At Moorlands, York. 
AMBALLO.—A limited number of 
mares at 20gs. Groom’s fee, £r. 


All expenses to‘be paid previous to the removal of 
mares. 


Apply to Mr. Huby. 


At Beenham House, Reading Railway Station and 
Telegrams, Aldermaston), 
FING OF THE FOREST, at 30gs. 
CYMBAL, at 25gs. 
The above stallions limited to thirty mares each. 
Apply to Thos. Cartwright. 


At Moldrop Stud Farm, Richmond, Yorkshire. 
ING LUD will serve a limited number 
of Mares at 30gs. each. 
All expenses paid before the mares are removed. 
Apply J. Trowsdale, as above. 


At Woodlands, Knitsley, Co. Durham. 
ACGREGOR (winner of 2,000gs), 
by Macaroni, at 2ogs, dams of good winners 
special terms. 

CLAREMONT.—(2nd in Derby) by Blair Athol— 
Coimbra, exactly same cross as Silvio at 10gs., dams 
of good winners at reduction. 

ARGYLE.—(Sire of Glenara, &c.),Sby Adventurer— 
Itch by Birdcatcher, at 5gs. 

Apply to Mr. Haansbergen for full particulars. 


At Warehams Farm, Sutton Place, Guildford, three 
Miles from Woking Station and three from Guildford 


St ¥ 
HUNDERBOLT. —50 Guineas a 
Mare. 

TIBTHORPE.—20 Guineas a Mare. 

SPEAKER.—s Guineas a Mare. 
Groom’s fee included. 

Barren Mares, 20s. per week; Foalin 
per week. 
removed. 

Apply to Stud Groom, as above. 


At Myton Stud Farm, near York. 
So} by Mentmore out of Princess, 


at 25 guineas and 1 sov the groom. 
Winners and dams of winners of 200 sovs in one 
stake, half price. 
Apply to Edward C. Munby, Esq., Estates Office, 
Myton, Helperby, York. 


1 Mares, 25s. 
All expenses paid before the mares are 


THE FINEST 
ROOTS 


OF THE YEAR. 


“SMITHFIELD SHOW, 


STAND No. 


CARTERS’ 
GRAND EXHIBITS 


90. 


ROOTS. 


Grown by their Cust 
England, Ireland, Scotland, and 
Canada. 


ers. in 


ORDERS BOOKED AT VERY MODE- 
RATE RATES. 


THE QUEEN'S SEEDSMEN, 
HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 


Bue and INDIGESTION, Wind, 
Headache, Sickness, Loss of Appetite, Torpid 
Liver, Costiveness, and Debility, entirely CURED 
without mercury, by DR. KING’S DANDELION and 
QUININE PILLS. Sold by all Chemists, xs. x4d., 
2s. od., and 4s. 6d. Box. 


ORSES.—Taylor’s Condition Balls. 
The Field.“ Try Taylor’s Condition Balls.” 
Bell's Life.— They possess extraordinary merit.’ 
York Herald.—“An invaluable preparation.’’ 
Sunday Times.— They are peculiarly efficacious.” 
Fohn Scott.‘ They are invaluable.”’ 
Fohn Osborne.—“ They are unequalled.” 
Samuel Rodgers.— Send me Six dozen packets.” 
Thomas Dawson.—“ Send me a good supply.” 
N,B.—The same ingredients in the form of Powders. 
Balls, 3s.; Powders, 2s. 6d. 


ORSES.— Taylor’s Cough Powders. 


Cough or Influenza. — A cure guaranteed in 
ten days. 


All Chemists, in Boxes, 2s. 6d., with full directions. 
HEEP.—Taylor’s Foot Rot Dressings. 


—For Foot Rot in Sheep, and Foul or Halt in 
the Feet of Cattle it has no equal. 


Bottles, 1s., 2s., and 3s. 6d. each. 


Prepared by THOS. TAYLOR, M.R.C.V.S., Derby. 
Sold by all Chemists, 


THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY 


FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


All sufferers from the above complaints, either of 
-ecent or long standing, are advised to use 


BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 
They require no restraint of diet or confinement dur- 


ing their use, and are certain to prevent the disease 
attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and as. od. per box. 


|  Andrew’s-hill, Doctors’ 
| 


Steamboat Accidents! Railway Accidents! 
none ac eey pena 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Tho Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 
The Right Hon. LORD KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
Annuat Incomz, £210,000. 

41,230,000 have been paid as compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON, WILLIAM J. VIAN, 

Secretary. 


GRATEFUL 
AND 
COMFORTING. 


FE PPs’s 
Cocoa. 


JAMES EPPS ann CO., 
HOM@OPATHIC 
CHEMISTS. 


ee 
| Printed for the Proprietor by JAmus and Grorez Jupp, 


at the Office of Messrs. Jupp & Co., 4, 5, and 6, St. 
ommons, in the Parish of 
St. Ann, in the City of London, and published by 
Gsorcx Manppick, Jun., at 148, Strand, in the 
Parish of St. Clement Danes, London,—Sarurpay, 


December 7, 1878, 
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THE ILLUSTRATED SPORTING AND DRAMATIC NEWS. 


DECEMBER 7, 1878. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


dt ts particularly requested that all Letters intended for the Editorial 
Department of this Paper be addressed to the Epitor, and not to any 
indtuidual who may be known tn connection with tt ; and must be accom- 
panied by the Writer's name and address, not necessarily for publication, 
butas a guarantee of good faith. 2 

The Editor will not be responsible for the return of rejected communt- 
cations, and to this rule he can make no exception. 

All business communications to be addressed to the MANAGER. 


TO OUR FOREIGN SUBSCRIBERS. 


Tae Incustratep SrorTiING AND Dramatic News is so rapidly in- 
creasing its foreign and colonial circulation that its managers consider it 
their duty to cater more specially for their wishes in conjunction with those 
of home readers. With this end in view, we shall be glad to receive 
sketches or photographs of events having sufficient importanoe occurrin| 
in any of those countries in which this paper now circulates. A Speci: 
Edition is printed on thin paper, and forwarded post free to any part of the 
world, at the rate of £1 gs. 2d. per annum, payable in advance. The 
yearly subscription for the ordinary thick paper edition is £x 13s. 6d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION (POST-FREE), INLAND. 


VCO ir Tap aoe aed Can ane ys! 7 © 
Half- Yearly nee an ose ove an o114 0 
Quarterly oe), Wiese! tivone on oo, es OO 


All P.O. Orders to be made payable to Mr. Georce MAppick, Jun., at | 


East Strand Post Office. Cheques crossed ‘‘ City BANK,” Old Bond-street. 


OFFICES — 148, STRAND, W.C. 


Tue IttustRATED SportING AND Dramatic News is to be had on the 
day of publication at M. K. Nitsson’s Library, 212, Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


DRAMATIC. 


B.—Probably King Bomba, for he refused to permit Francis II. to visit the 
theatre San Carlo, at Naples, till the ladies of the ballet had put on green 
inexpressibles. 

TEAzLE.—That opinion was not shared by Edmund Kean, whatever other 

layers may have said. Mr. J. W. Cole, in his ‘‘ Life and Theatrical 
Irives of Charles Kean’ (Vol. I.) says that the elder Kean often 
expressed his belief that ‘‘ with genuine artists there is no such thing as 
impulsive acting ;’’ saying, “‘ all is arranged beforehand ; else why should 
we rehearse? We may act better, or worse, on a particular night, from 
particular circumstances, but the conception is the same. I have done 
all these things a thousand times in country theatres, and perhaps better, 
before I was recognised as a great actor, and have been loudly applauded ; 
but the sound in those days never reached as far as London.” 

W.F. P.—R. Flecknoe, the dramatist, died in 1678. 

CornisHMAN.—Mr. James Dawson, who died quite recently, was born at 
Scarborough, in 1779. His father was an actor. He made his first 
appearance when three or four years old at Exeter, as ‘‘the Infant Pro- 
digy.”” At Weymouth the child played before George III. and the Royal 
Family. After passing a few years in France, he returned to the English 
stage, and was very popular all through Cornwall. 

A. B. D.—Brereton, the actor, died insane, in 1787. John Kemble married 
his young widow, who survived her second husband many years. 

A. D.S.—Yes; there are several instances of forgotten old plays being 
modernised and put upon the stage as original productions. We believe 
the system of employing a suitable person as reader to pronounce upon 
‘the merits of original MS, plays submitted to the management is now 
altogether abandoned, but we cannot tell you why. Publishers generally 
employ such readers, but managers do not. although they usually have 
greater need of them. Wihyou we should like to see the number of 
plays that fail compared with those which are successful. 

Curswick.—Philip James de Loutherbourg was a famous artist of the last 
century, and a member of the Academy of Painting, at Paris. Visiting 
England, he determined to make it his adopted country. He was largely 
employed in scene painting for Drury Lane Theatre. He was born in 
1734, at Strasburg, and died in 1812, He never, we believe, painted for 
the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn, where Rich employed another clever French 
artist, Monsieur Devoto, who also painted for the Goodman’s Fields 
Theatre, that to which Garrick first drew the whole of the West-end play- 
goers to what was then the eastern extremity of the metropolis. The 
Bicene painter at the King’s Theatre or Opera House, during the early 
part of the last century, was Signor Amiconi, who was the first to pro- 
duce scenery of a much higher artistic character, than had ever before 
been seen. He afterwards painted for Covent Garden Theatre, in con- 
junction with a famous English landscape artist, George Lambert, the 
founder of the Beefsteak Club. Lambert was born in 1710, and wasa pupil 
of William Hassell. Signor Servandoni is mentioned by Angelo in his 
Memoirs as a talented scene-painter engaged at the Opera House, whose 

roductions first directed Garrick’s attention to the scenery of Drury 

ane Theatre, with a view to giving it more realistic value. An artist 
named French was at that time painting for him. Garrick paid 
De Loutherbourg five hundred a year for painting designs for scenery 
and superintending their reproduction on a larger scale by the artists 
employed on the Drury Lane establishment. You will find the progress of 
stage scenery fully dealt with in connection with Drury Lane Theatre 
in the course of Mr. Wall’s ‘‘ Story of Old Drury.’ 

P. Horwoop.—Address a letter to the Lyceum Theatre, Strand. 


MUSICAL. 


E. D. M.—There are numerous works published on Thorough Bass, and on 
the rules of Composition. You can hardly do better than obtain Dr. 
Stainer’s “‘ Harmony Primer,” and Dr. Bridge’s ‘‘ Counterpoint Primer,’ 
to commence with. They are each published at 2s. by Novello and Co., 
No. 1, Berner’s-street, London. 

Figetv00p.—It is not surprising that the airof our National Anthem should 
be found in a German symphony. It has been adopted as the National 
Anthem melody of Germany for nearly a hundred years past. 

Q. R.— Berceuse,”’ in music, means a “cradle song,” or a “ cradle- 
rocking song,’”’—equivalent to our ** Lullaby.” 

Roy.—zenzi was the first opera composed by Richard Wagner. It has 
never been performed in England, but large portions of the music have 
been played at the Crystal Palace and other concerts. 


SPORTING. 


FArmMeR.—Old Partner was bred by Mr. Pelham, in 1718. He was a chest- 
nut horse with a blaze on his face and two white hind legs. He died in 
Mr. Croft’s stud, at Barforth, Yorkshire, in 1747, aged 29. 

Wisuwasu.—The Castle Tavern, in Holborn, was a famous resort of the 
“Fancy” at the beginning of the present century. Its hosts were for 
some years well-known prizefighters ; matches were made there and 
arrangements completed. ‘tom Belcher was at one time its landlord, and 
its chiefroom was adorned with quite a gallery of portraits of famous 
fighters. In ‘‘ Cribb’s Memorial to Congress” the following lines speak 
of this house :— 

Last Friday night a bang-up set 
Of milling blades at Belcher’s met, 
All high-bred heroes of the ring, 
Whose very gammon would delight one; 
Who, nursed beneath the Fancy’s wing, 
Show all her feathers but the white one. 
Brave Tom, the Champion, with an air 
Almost Corinthian, took the chair, 
And kept the coves in quiet tune, 
By shewing such a fist of mutton, 
As on a point of order soon 
Would take the shine from Speaker Sutton. 
And all the lads looked gay and bright, 
And gin and genius flash’d about ; 
And whosoe’er grew unpolite, 
The well-bred Champion serv’d him out. 


——~—— Tom’s words, you know, 
Come, like his hittings, strong but slow. 
His fame I need not tell, 
For that, my friends, all England’s loud with; 
But this I say, a civiller swell 
I'd never wish to blow a cloud with. 


Degerstatk.—The worthy Baron of Bradwardine’s statements about the 
roe have been several times refuted by modern sportsmen. ‘The roe, 
according to J. Colquhoun, instead of being, as the Baron told Captain 
Waverley, never out of season, is out of season during most of the year. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SuHAksPEARIAN.—One by Horace Smith runs: ‘“ My first isa dropper; my 
second a propper; and my whole is a whopper.’”’ We know no other 
conundrum upon Falstaff. 

Joun E. Forster.—1. Forgery was not pumshed by death in this country 
before 1634. 2. The Hell-fire Clubs were suppressed by Order of Council, 
April 29th, 1729. 

Curro.—The tide rose three times in two hours on the Kentish coast on 
October 31st, 1827. 

GARDENER.—According to several authorities, tulips were first imported 
into this country in 1578. 

F. B.—The Loving Cup was usually of silver-gilt, and its contents the 
spiced wine known as sack. It was taken round to the guests immediately 
following the grace after meat. The person who pledged, commencing 
with the host, stood up with his next neighbour, who removed the cover 


for him with his right hand while he drank. Wiping the brim of the cup 
with the napkin, he then removed the cover while his neighbour drank, 
and soon. The custom is said to have had its origin in the fear of assassi- 
nation while drinking, as the right hand holding the cover could not then 
grasp dagger or sword. When Danes and Saxons met at the old feasts 
celebrating their short friendships. there was probably excellent reason 
for such a precaution, but now it is symbolical of sincerity and good-will 
merely. 

James Frepericks.—Yes. A meat biscuit from Texas was exhibited at the 
Great International Exhibition of ’51, of which it was then asserted that 
four ounces of it could be made into a soup. which would be sufficient 
fora man’s support during the day. Dr. Playfair reported that it con- 
tained 32 per cent. of flesh-forming matter, and would keep well in most 
climates. 

M. D.—There were several physicians of equal eminence bearing the same 
name about that time, but only one named Alexander Mackenzie, and it 
was he who, in 1777, communicated to the Royal Society an account of a 
woman in Ross-shire, who lived, he stated, four years without food, with 
the exception of two occasions, when she drank water. He practised 
during the greater part of his life in Virginia. 
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THE racing season of 1878 has now run its course, and 
that it died hard may be taken for granted from the fact 
that the moribund body in articulo mortis was fought over 
by old claimants and new alike for a share in its final 
spoils. Whatever may be said of the six months’ sport 
which preceded the Newmarket Houghton Meeting, there 
can be no doubt that a vast deal too much even of sucha 
good thing as racing was crowded into the last few weeks 
of the season, usually dedicated to Liverpool, Shrewsbury, 
and Warwick; but this year, additionally encumbered with 
such plethoric programmes as those issued by the autho- 
rities of Derby, Manchester, and Kempton Park. Added 
“thousands” have formed a feature in certain broad- 
sheets issued by clerks of courses ; while ‘monkeys ” have 
been as plentiful as their namesakes in a tropical jungle, 
and no stone has been left unturned to ensure big fields, 
large attendances, and spirited speculation. Whether 
many more people go racing than formerly may not be so 
certain as most of us suppose; but the liberality of 
managers and promotors nowadays cannot but set us think- 
ing what ‘‘real jam” it must have been for them in the old 
humdrum times, when the added money for the whole 
meeting only equalled the amount now given to one race. 
Evidences of the majority of entrepreneurs setting their 
houses in order, and of the obligation to keep pace 
with the times have been apparent in more than one of 
the old-established meetings ; and even the ruling powers 
at Goodwood and Doncaster have been at length forced 
to the conviction that they can no longer exist upon tra- 
ditional reputation, but must hasten to loosen their purse- 
strings to a far greater extent than formerly, if they would 
not see themselves pushed from their stools by more 
enterprising rivals. People have long since tired of racing 
for their own money; but it is not easy to foresee the 
results of this universal demand for richer additions to 
stakes, which should surely have reached their limits, at 
any rate foratime. Looking back at the past season’s 
racing, we fancy a general idea of the sport being 
overdone must strike all save the wandering clans which 
live either for racing or by it. This has been called the 
age of progress, and we suppose we shall be twitted as old 
fogeys of the /audator temporis acti school, if we venture to 
assert that there was far more real interest and excitement 
in racing when meetings were fewer and farther between, 
and before every good-sized township, with neighbouring 
racing capabilities, had thought it necessary to announce 
its spring, summer, and autumn meetings, and to edge its 
way into the annual programme of sport by hook or by 
crook. In order to become convinced of:the deleterious 
effects of overdoing a good thing, we have only to look 
back to the records of the turf some twenty years ago, 
when fields were certainly larger at the more important 
meetings, and speculation took a wider and healthier 
range, while the class of horses was assuredly as high as 
those of the present day. Only let our readers look back 
and judge for themselves, when they will perceive at once 
the truth of our assertions, and perchance be surprised 
at the comparisons which such a retrospect must inevit- 
ably suggest. Doubtless more men own racehorses now 
than formerly, and a greater number are consequently 
bred to meet this demand, but upon an examination being 
instituted into the statistics of the turf, it will be found that 
the increase in instruments of gambling has by no means 
kept pace with the extra work demanaed of them, owing 
to the multiplication of meetings involving a correspond- 
ing increment of engagements. Hence it is that fields, 


especially those for the great events of the year, have. 


diminished instead of keeping up their strength, and this 
at a time when we are daily compelled to hear that the 
turf was never so popular or so flourishing. We do not 
well see how it can be otherwise, bearing in mind the fact 
that not only cannot horses stand more work than for- 
merly, but that the present system brings them too often 
together, and consequently the form ofeach is sothoroughly 
knowr and exposed that large fields cannot be expected. 
The more minutely we carry out the sifting and winnow- 
ing process the fewer will be found to encounter the final 
ordeal; whereas the very uncertainty of a race was for- 
merly relished and appreciated with a gusto unknown in 
these days when the same horses are perpetually passing 
through the mills of various handicappers, or fighting out 
their two-year-old battles on more equal terms in big 
stakes all over the country. The effect of these constant 
competitive examinations is to eliminate all but the very 
cream of their year, and hence not only have fields for the 
great three-year-old races diminished latterly but less im- 
petus is given to speculation on the race, and the ancient 
interest in its decision is not so well sustained. This 
must necessarily be the case when the element of chance 
is permitted in a less degree to influence events; 
and henceforth we must be content to have our 
classical contests discounted by the results of the rich two- 
year old stakes at present conspicuous in the programmes 
of Ascot, Goodwood, and Newmarket, to say nothing 
of the time-honoured races which still continue to hold a 
place subordinate to their more attractive rivals. Owners 


no longer care to see their stables represented in the 
Derby, Oaks, and ‘St. Leger merely for the sake of senti- 
ment, which is much to be regretted; and in process of 
time we may anticipate that the ‘‘ribands ” of the turf will 
only continue to hold their own by increasing the amount 
of subscriptions or by munificent additions of money to 
the stake. This is not exactly a healthy state of things to 
contemplate, but it is just as well that we should be pre- 
pared to be brought fece to face with it, and, if possible, to 
hold our hands while there is time, and before our tests of 
three-year-old excellence are swamped altogether by in- 
ducements held out so lavishly to juvenile precocity. Ne 
quid nimis is an excellent motto, and as applicable to 
racing as to any pursuit either of pleasure or business ; 
and it seems to be pretty generally agreed and understood, 
though not publicly expressed, that the tree of sport would 
bear a good deal of judicious lopping and pruning. As to 
the remaining traits of the season just concluded, it may 
be said of them that they present no very remarkable 
features, though it may be noted that favourites for the 
more important races have had rather a hard time of it, 
and also that the names of a large number of ‘‘ unfashion- 
able sires” have been rendered famous through the per- 
formances of their progeny. Welter races seem to have 
come greatly into vogue, and this may perhaps be the 
reason why a corresponding falling off has been noticeable 
in the ranks of steeplechasers, so many animals adapted 
to the cross-country business finding congenial occupation 
in the class of contests to which we have alluded above, 
and which we considera step in the right direction for 
many reasons we have no space to recapitulate. Of our 
three cups par excellence, a French horse took the Ascot 
trophy, an Austrian mare the Goodwood Prize, and an 
English gelding (not very much above high-class handicap 
form) the Doncaster guerdon; so that perhaps we have 
not very much upon which to pride ourselves in this de- 
partment. Sefton somewhat tarnished his reputation asa 
Derby winner by an inglorious display in the Cesarewitch ; 
and the year must, we think, take its name from Jannette, 
the only consistently good performer of any age or sex. 
Turf scandals have been happily scarce, and the year 
1878 may be remembered as one remarkable for nothing 
in particular, save the depressed state of the yearling 
market, and Lord Falmouth’s winning ‘‘ tottle,” which is 
even more considerable than in his lordship’s annus mira- 
bilis of 1877. 


SKETCHES IN THE HUNTING FIELD. 


No. VIII.—A “SWELL.” 


THE noble Baron Tourneymeade can only be described as a 
swell, unmitigated and gorgeous. The epithet is not accorded to 
him by reason of his title. There are numerous peers who are 
not swells, and still more numerous swells who are not peers. 
The Duke of Kyleshire, for example, carries on his circulation by 


‘means of the very bluest blood; but he looks like a cad, and 


successfully takes pains to justify his appearance. Lord Sterteris 
again inherits an escutcheon which has been borne in the van of 
battle by some of those who have added honour to the noblest 
names in English history ; but his lordship is the type of a greedy 
Lord Mayor at the termination of a hard dining year of office. 
‘Another nobleman, second to neither of these in descent and in 
the quarterings on his coat of arms, resembles a political noncon- 
formist in the grocery line so closely that you would be inclined 
to bet ten to one he was accustomed to occupy the pulpit of his 
local Bethel for the purpose of calling Lord Beaconsfield a man 
of sin, and an immediate descendant of that lady whose character 
is intimated by the vivid colour of her garments. It is Tourney- 
meade’s appearance, his bearing, his behaviour, his manner of 
speaking, and his tone of voice, which necessitate the application 
of the word ‘‘swell;” though 1 dislike slang, and should be 
glad to find an appropriate term in purer Saxon. Your first im- 
pression with regard to Tourneymeade, if you did not know him, 
would be that he was not quite awake. His hair is light, his 
eyes blue, his moustache scant and downy, although he is now, 
I suppose, some seven-and-twenty years of age, His nose is de- 
licately aquiline, and his peculiarity of expression is that his eyes 
never seem entirely open: if a gun were suddenly fired off 
close to his ear it would probably have no more effect than to 
produce a mild inquiry as to what was the row. On the whole he is 
rather good-looking, and extremely agreeable ; and this idea of him 
is not weakened by the knowledge that he has an unencumbered in- 
come of some £35,000 a year, withexpectations, The first Lord 
was a distinguished politician, and revived the extinct title of an 
ancestor on retiring from an active position in public life. His 
son also had a reputation for talent; and between them the 
appear to have got through the allowance of intellect which had 
been apportioned to last the family for some generations ; for the 
present bearer of the title has little wit, and only shows occa- 
sional glimmerings of mental power in the rapidity with which he 
calculates the odds, and realises the chances of his betting- 
book. 

Tourneymeade has rooms in the hotel of the county town near 
to which arethe headquarters of the Fallowfield, and in Novem- 
ber he takes up his residence there with about a dozen hunters 
and a few hacks, a number which is generally swelled before the 
season closes ; for the noble baron is always ready to buy a horse, 
and is, I fancy, a perfect annuity to some of his friends who 
generally haye a wonderful animal to sell; while for various 
reasons, which may hereafter be hinted at, his own stud does not 
last at all well. You would think that hunting bored him very 
grievously if you were not aware that he was at least equally 
bored, during the season, in his yacht, on the moors, after the 
merry little brown birds which make September pleasant in the 
country, and after the long-tailed heroes and the less splendid 
heroines of October. Tourneymeade is a patron of the drama, 
principally of that variety which has been supplied of late by Mr. 
John Hollingshead. _ He holds a decided opinion that literature 
is in a bad way, because ‘‘some fellow ought to write a book 
about that girl Farren,” as he familiarly calls the lady, and no fel- 
low does ; while other fellows, who are equally negligent, ought tc 
write other books about Miss Vaughan and other damsels who‘are 
wont to delight him. He has seen something about Mrs. Siddons 
in a theatrical newspaper, and is jealous for the reputations of 
those he admires, being strongly inclined to hold, with regard to 
the great ¢ragedienne that, as he once confided to mein a moment 
of languid enthusiasm, Miss Farren ‘could give her fifty in a 
hundred and lick her head off.” The more serious forms of the 
lyric drama do not win Tourneymeade’s admiration. He went to 
see an opera last season without observing the name of the produc- 
tion, and with but a very faint appreciation of the plot. ‘‘ There was 
a lot of dancing and some fights, and a red beggar cutting about 
and doing tricks. Then a fellow came on and sang a deuce of a 
lengthy song to a house, and at last they all went to heaven— 
singing all the time, you know—no one allowed to speak a word.”” 
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This opera weassumed was Fazst¢, although Tourneymeade appears 
to have been slightly mistaken as to the ultimate destinetion to 
which the hero is conducted. He is strongly disinclined to repeat 
his operatic experience. 

It is principally in the hunting-field, however, that we have to 
deal with Tourneymeade, and when we take an occasional turn 
with the Fallowfield, as some of us do now and then when 
their meets are on our side of the country, he is seldom absent, 
and invariably profuse in his offers of hospitality. ‘Tourneymeade 
is undoubtedly a good rider, at any rate so far as getting safely over 
a’country goes; though of course his horses are all made hunters 
of high reputation, and he rarely has more to do than sit down in 
his saddle and trust to their discretion and knowledge of their 
business. ‘The story goes that one day, when out on a raw young 
Trish horse, which had come from that island with a great cha- 
racter, founded upon undiscernable grounds, after several conten- 
tions, obstinately fought out on both sides, as tothe desirability 
of jumping fences, Tourneymeade pulled up and dismounted, 
turned the animal adrift with a cut of the whip, declaring that it 
was less trouble to walk than ride a brute like that; and after 
sitting on a gate and smoking for a considerable time, hoping that 
his second horseman would bring him something to go home on at 
least, if the hounds were lost for the day, that he strolled towards 
the nearest village where a fly was procurable, and went back on 
wheels. ° 

There is, I think, some consolation to poor men in the reflec- 
tion that two or three horses, bought with deliberation and studied 
with patience, afford much more genuine pleasure and amusement 
to their master, who is proud of them, than such a man as Tour- 
neymeade can pessibly derive from a large stud, the individual 
members of which he only knows byname—when he remembers it. 
Tourneymeade certainly does not recognise his own animals when 
he sees them, a circumstance with which his stud groom is per- 
fectly well acquainted. 

While we were chatting one day when I was out with the Fal- 
lowfield a man rode up, a friend of Tourneymeade, to inquire 
who that was on his chestnut mare. 

'«¢ Which mare ?”’? Tourneymeade asked. 

‘© Why the one I sold you last month. There she is; a fellow 
with a brown coat and leggings on her,” he answered; ‘‘rum- 
looking little snob.” 

*¢ Can't be mine,’’? Tourneymeade said; ‘I wanted to ride her 
to-day, and asked Plaits if she could come out, but he said she 
was lame; though I don’t know how the deuce she came so, for 
I haven't ridden her for three weeks.” : 

‘‘ Well, that’s the mare I sold you, you may take your oath,” 
his friend continued. 

‘¢ Looks like her, don’t it? But of course it can’t be.” 

‘¢ All right, old fellow! I dare say it can’t be—only it is,” the 
friend answered, riding off as he spoke. 

‘Tt can’t be one of my fellows got up like that ? Besides, the 
mare’s wrong,” Tourneymeade observed, as we too galloped off, 
for hounds were now running; and it did seem improbable that 
the odd-looking personage on the handsome chestnut should be 
mounted from the Tourneymeade stable. 

His friend, however, whose curiosity was piqued, told off his 
groom to keep an eye on the chestnut mare, and see where she 
went home to ; and surely enough she was ridden to a small pub- 
lic in the outskirts of the town, where one of Mr. Plaits’ boys 
was waiting for her, and taking her from her rider, leisurely 
trotted home. Plaits was accustomed, it subsequently appeared, 
to let out his master’s horses to his friends, in return for services 
rendered, and to casual acquaintances who were looked on as safe, 
at so much aday. On a certain morning, too, Tourneymeade, 
happening to go round to his stables—a very rare occurrence with 
him—was somewhat surprised to see Mr. Plaits himself ride into 
the yard on a horse which his master had been hoping, by Mr. 
Plaits’ kind permi-sion, to ride himself that day. The animal 
had every appearance of having very recently, in ordinary phrase, 
been ‘‘ done to a turn,’ and Plaits was extremely surprised and 
annoyed at seeing his master. 

‘Hallo, Plaits, what’s up?’ Tourneymeade inquired, as he 
looked at the horse’s drooping head and foam-flecked sides, 
‘‘ What’s this? rirefly, isn’t it?” 

‘He wanted a sweat, my lord,” the groom somewhat sulkily 
answered, ‘‘and I thought I d better give it him myself.’’ 

“By Jove! he’s had it, too, hasn’t he ? Pretty hot, I should 
fancy !” Tourneymeade observed. 

Neither he nor the owners of some half-dozen other gallant 
steeds were acquainted with the fact that Plaits and a 
few of his friends had that morning been running off a catch- 
weight sweepstakes of £5 a-head, and that Firefiy, after a hard 
struggle, had been beaten half a length. Thus it comes to pass 
that Tourneymeade has usually found it necessary to augment 
his stud as the season progressed, and that, in spite of the un- 
complaining manner in which he pays the huge bills so ingeniously 
concocted by Mr. Plaits—about as big a rascal as may be found 
in the three kingdoms—horses do not thrive in his stable, and very 
rarely fetch half the money he gave for them. 

But scant justice would be done to Tourneymeade’s get-up by 
simply saying that it is invariably irreproachable. The baronial 
legs, from a critical point of view, might be called attenuated if 
one judged by a masculine standard; but it is not sinew and 
muscle that the boot and breeches makers want, and these pro- 
fessors find scope for their highest efforts in Lord Tourneymeade. 
Hat, neck-cloth, the neat little bow which fits in just above his 
well-cleaned tops, are all the quintessence of ‘‘form;’’ and 
however Plaits may rob his master, there can be no question as to 
the manner in which he turns out his horses. A boy from the 
Tourneymeade stables is as sure to understand his business as he 
is to understand the tricks of the trade and to rob his master; 
for Plaits has the communistic view of equality, that so long as 
he has the lion's share without interference those who can may 
pick up the bones. 

What Tourneymeade wants is a wife, and he was very nearly 
being provided with that luxury last season; but if the young 
lady were anxious to marry him she spoilt her chance, as many 
of us do spoil our chances, by being too keen. It was for her 
sweet sake that he sat out the opera aforesaid, and, being invited 
to Leicestershire, a too ardent mother thought proper to carry on 
the campaign by sending her daughter, an admirable rider, out 
hunting with the Fallowfield. The enchantress, anxious to 
display her skill and courage to the best advantage, jumped one 
or two fences a length before Tourneymeade—too immediately 
before him, in fact ; for once, cutting in at the last moment, his 
horse swerved, came down, and afforded its noble owner an 
excellent view of four glittering shoes passing within a few inches 
of his head. 

«¢ A deuced nice girl when she’s sitting on a chair,” is Tour- 
neymeade’s present verdict upon the charmer; ‘‘ but when she 
gets on a horse she baulks you at your fences, and jumps on you 
when you are down.” 


And, on the whole, his equanimity was so seriously disturbed 
by the young lady’s exploits that I fancy her chance is over. 

If he is not clever—and truth compels the statement that he is 
not—Tourmneymeade is generous, kind-hearted, and thoroughly 
a gentleman. No doubt some day he will marry a lady who is 
not an Amazon; and, if she be shrewd and sensible, Tourney- 
meade will make an excellent country gentleman, and be a credit 
and satisfaction to his county. RAPIER. 
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CHAPTER’I. 
THE PHG@:NIX AND COCKPIT. 
(Continued from page 202.) 

AMONGST the most popular of the dramatists whom Charles the 
First honoured was his poet-laureate, Sir William Davenant, Shak- 
speare’s godson, or perhaps, as he shamelessly boasted, his 
natural son. He was a dissipated courtier of considerable talent, 
who had fought and suffered in the Royal cause; had been tried 
for his life, and condemned to death. Rescued from the scaffold 
by Milton and Henry Martyn, ‘the regicide,’’ he had endured 
two tedious years of imprisonment in the Tower, from which he 
was released in that year of dread and trouble, 1652. The first 


use he made of his freedom was an attempt to revive the drama. 
By earnest soliciting, with some clever pleading and scheming, he 
won the good-will of the Lord Keeper Whitelock, Serjeant 
Maynard, some influential citizens, and others of note, who 
obtained a license for him to produce a new kind of entertain- 
ment, which was to consist of dialogue, music, and songs, but 
was to have no connection with wicked stage plays. He called 
it an ‘‘ opera,”’ and described it as a composition of ‘‘ Declama- 
tions and music after the manner of the ancients.” 

The first of these novel entertainments were given at Rutland 
House, Charterhouse Yard. They were highly successful. Music 
played a dominant part in them, yet they were really and only 
plays; but not being called plays that was found amply sufficient 
for the amusement-craving, hypocritical Puritans to cozen their 
consciences with. Sir William never lacked a full audience. 
In these things of music, scenery, and dialogue modern melo- 
drama had its rise, and in Sir William Davenant the modern 
theatrical manager may revere the first of his time-serving race. 
With these ‘‘operas”’ the English stage may be said to have re- 
commenced, upon its present inferior level, that career of frivolity 
and idleness which it is still running. Alas! for the grand old 
philosophic brotherhood of poets and players, whose mighty tra- 
gedies and life-like comedies sufficed to make the drama popular 
in Shakspeare’s days, They were at once things of the past. 
Sir William, while enjoying his success, openly confessed its 
meanness, and the grave, thoughtful Evelyn ‘‘ being engaged with 
company,” to visit Rutland House when he ‘‘ could not decently 
resist the going,” yet says inhis diary that his heart smote him 
for doing so. 

From Charterhouse Yard, or Square as it was afterwards called, 
Sir William went to the Cockpit, where he probably first intro- 
duced, in the place of the ancient tapestry, scene-paintings to 
appeal to the eye and imagination, as music did in harmonious 
sounds to the ear, longing all the while to minister to some more 
lofty purpose, to embody in the language of poetry human thought 
and passion, and to revive the drama as it was in the days of his 
glorious godfather and hapless Charles the First. But he was 
afraid, for Shakspeare then would indeed have spelt ruin. 

Bit by bit, however, he crept on, constantly developing his new 
idea of the pictorial and musical drama, jumbling the- elements 
together at first incongruously, but gradually working them into 
an orderly system, farther and farther away from an entertain- 
ment which at first was wonderfully like that of the modern music- 
hall, more and more akin to the old plays. 

At last came the Restoration of Royalty and the drama, and 
even before its announcement Rhodes, who had been prompter 
and wardrobe-keeper at Shakspeare’s old Blackfriars playhouse, 
hurried to visit General Monk, then encamped in Hyde Park, 
soliciting successfully a license for reopening the old Cockpit 
Theatre in Drury Lane, which was again empty, Sir William 
Davenant having taken the Dorset Gardens Theatre. He obtained 
his request, and returned in high glee to his little bookseller’s shop 
near the Cross in the village of Charing, where his two young 
apprentices—handsome young Edward Kynaston and plain, fat 
young Thomas Betterton—heartily shared his triumph. 

In 1659 (old style) Rhodes reopened the Cockpit, having 
newly cleaned, fitted up, and otherwise improved it—if, indeed, 
he did not partially or entizely rebuild it. His company was com- 
posed of players new to the stage, and at their head he placed 
his apprentices. Hart the actor appears also to have joined the 
company, of whose playing in the part of kings Betterton} said : 
‘He appeared with such majesty in his looks and gestures that a 
courtier of the first rank was pleased to honour him with this 
commendation : ‘ Hart,’ says he, ‘ might teach any king on earth 
how to comport himself.’’”? Betterton adds: ‘In all the tragic 
and comic parts he performed he arrived to a pitch not equalled 
by any of his contemporaries.” 


Betterton was the son of one of Charles the First’s cooks, 
a well-educated young man, who had enlisted as a volun- 
teer in the King’s army, as Hart Smith and Mohun had enlisted 
before him, and he fought with them in the fierce battle at Edge- 
hill. Both he and Kynaston had a passion for the stage, which 
their master had carefully fostered and encouraged. Despite the 
success of Sir William Davenant’s new drama of pictures, instru- 
mental music and songs, Rhodes revived the noble old plays of 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Shakspeare, and others of the times 
before the Civil War. For a time his success was all he could 
desire. Pepys tells in his Diary how, in the August of 1660, 
Captain Ferrers took him to the Cockpit, where he saw Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Zoyadi Subject played, when, as he says, ‘‘one 
Kynaston, a boy, acted the Duke’s sister, but made the loveliest 
lady that ever I saw in my life.’’ So popular was the old book- 
seller's apprentice that ladies of fashion used to take him out in 
his stage®. costume after the play to ride about with them in their 
carriages. So says Colley Cibber, who also tells us how one after- 
noon when Charles the Second visited the Cockpit to see the then 
highly-popular Jaid’s Tragedy (Beaumont and _ Fletcher's), 
he found that the actors were not ready, and was told in excuse 
that the Queen (Kynaston) was being shaved. Whereat the 
merry monarch laughed most heartily. As famous as Kynaston 
was in female characters, Betterton was in male. We have it on 
record that his natural ruddy face would suddenly grow ghastly 
white with horror and amazement when he was playing Hamlet and 
first saw the ghost, so perfectly did he realise the scene and cha- 
racter. A younger actor, Booth, has recorded how, when he 
played with him long afterwards, personating the ghost in this 
same tragedy, Betterton’s expression so overpowered him that he 
could not speak his lines. Wilks, another actor of later date, 
speaks of the awe he felt in the presence of Betterton, on another 
occasion, as being so great that he too lost for a time the power 
of utterance. Addison wrote that he had ‘hardly a notion 
that any performer of antiquity could surpass the action of 
Mr. Betterton on any of the occasions in which he has appeared 
upon our stage. The wonderful agony which he appeared in 
when he examined the circumstance of the handkerchief in the 
part of Othello, the mixture of love that intruded upon his mind 
upon the innocent answers Desdemona makes, betrayed in his 
gestures such a variety and vicissitude of passions as would ad- 
monish a man to be afraid of his own heart, and perfectly con- 
vince him that it is to stab it to admit that worst of daggers— 
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jealousy. Whoever reads in his closet this admirable scene will 
see that he cannot (except he has as warm an imagination as 
Shakspeare himself) find any but dry, incolierent, and broken 
sentences. But a reader that has seen Betterton act it observes 
that there could not be a word added, that longer speeches had 
been unnatural—nay, impossible, in Othello’s circumstances.” 
Anthony Aston, the attorney who turned strolling actor in a 
company of three, says, he ‘‘was the Phoenix of the stage; the 
most extensive actor, from Alexander to Falstaff ;”’ adding, ‘‘If I 
was to write of him all day, I should still remember fresh matter 
in his behalf.” 

The words of Colley Cibber, describing Betterton’s perform- 
ance of Hamlet, should be in every actor’s memory. He says: 
**You may have seen a Hamlet, perhaps, who on the first ap- 
pearance of his father’s spirit has thrown himself into all the 
straining vociferation requisite to express rage and fury, and the 
house has thundered applause, though the misguided actor all the 
while was tearing a passion into rags. The late Mr. Addison, 
whilst I sat by him to see the scene acted, made the same obser- 
vation, asking me with some surprise if I thought Hamlet should 
be in so violent a passion with the ghost, which, though it might 
have astonished, had not provoked him. For you may obseryein 
this beautiful speech the passion never rises beyond an almost 
breathless astonishment, or an impatience limited only by filial 
reverence to inquire into the suspected wrongs which may have 
raised him from his peaceful tomb, and a desire to know what a 
spirit so seemingly distressed might wish or enjoin a sorrowful son 
to execute towards his future quiet in the grave. This was the 
light into which Betterton threw this scene, which he opened 
with a pause of mute‘amazement, then, rising slowly to a solemn 
trembling voice, he made the ghost equally terrible to the spec- 
tators as to himself, and in the descriptive part of the natural 
emotions which the ghostly vision gave him, the boldness of his 
expostulation was still governed by decency merely, but not 
braving, his voice never rising into that seeming outrage or wild 
defiance of that which he naturally revered.’? Those who saw 
Betterton on the stage of the Cockpit had probably seen Hamlet 
played under Shalspeare’s personal supervision, when Rhodes 
was prompter, at the Blackfriars Playhouse. Betterton acted 
in the Cockpit company between February, in the year 1659, 
and June, 1661. Off and on the stage Thomas Betterton 
was the scholar and the gentleman, exemplary in his conduct, 
true to the duties of life, a man who deserved well of king, 
country, and posterity. The story of Old Drury would be incom- 
plete if it passed over slightingly one who so glorified and 
exalted it. 

While the Cockpit was flourishing in Drury Lane, the Red Bull 
Theatre was opened in St. John Street, and the Dorset Gardens 
Play-house in Salisbury Court, Fleet Street, the former under 
Sir Wiliam Davenant, the latter at first under William Bastus, 
but afterwards Sir William Davenant. 

In the year 1662 the poet laureate, Sir William, opened a grand 
new theatre in Lincoln’s-inn-fields, on such a scale of magnifi- 
cence and completeness as up to that time had been undreamt of. 
What it was, but on a larger scale, with increased costliness 
and a better illumination, the modern theatre now is. The 
scenes were painted by Streeter, the best artist available, and 
built up in imitation ot those on the old Greek stage. Eminent 
composers were employed for the production of specially suitable 
music, and a company of actors was formed in which the whole 
of Master Rhodes’ admirable Cockpit company became absorbed, 
The old playgoers did not take kindly to this blending of fine arts 
on the stage; they thought the play should stand and fall by its 
poet’s words and its actor’s lifelike realisation of their feelings and 
meanings. Betterton was severely blamed by these critics for go- 
ing over to the new system of the Lincoln’s-inn house, leaving the 
good old Cockpit Theatre with its ‘curtains of linsey-wolsey, or 
at best some piece of old tapestry filledwith awkward figures such 
as were disagreeable to the audience,’’* to neglect and disuse. 
Hart, Kynaston, and William Smith were the chief of those who 
deserted the Cockpit for the new Duke’s Theatre, carrying with 
them ‘all the plays, books, cloaths and scenes in the King’s Play- 
house.” 

The Cockpit being thus abandoned by the Rhodes company 
fell into fresh hands. In 1663 the king granted two separate 
patents to Sir William Davenant and Thomas Killegrew on the 
ground that his father of ‘‘ glorious memory’’ had also granted 
such patents. One passage in the patents thus granted, premising 
that ‘‘divers companies having acted in London, Westminster, 
and the suburbs so without authority,’ proceeds :— 

‘© We do hereby declare our dislike of the same, and will and 
grant that only the said company erected and set up, or to be 
erected and set up, by the said Sir William Davenant, his heirs 
and assigns, by virtue of these presents, and one other company 
erected and set up, or to be erected andset up, by Thomas Kille- 
grew, Esq., his heirs or assigns, and none other, shall from hence- 
forth act or represent comedies, tragedies, plays, or entertain- 
ments of the stage within our said cities of London, and West- 
minster or the suburbs thereof; which said company to be 
erected by the said Thomas Killegrew, his heirs or assigns, 
shall be subject to his or their government and authority, and shall 
be styled the company of us and of our royal consort.” 

Thus for the first time in history a real monopoly in the drama 
was created, for it does not appear that Charles the First ever re- 
garded the play or any other form of public amusement as specially 
within the legitimate sphere of the Royal prerogative. The stage 
plays had gradually arisen out of religious festivities, as they did 
anciently in Greece, and this monopoly, for which the priests 
themselves had vainly striven, had no precedent beyond the 
Royal will. Be that, however, as it may, the dramatic common- 
wealth went the way of the political commonwealth, and the 
stage, henceforth the creature of the Court, was to be represented 
by two houses only—Sir William Davenant’s and that which 
Killegrew proceeded to erect in the place of the old Phoenix and 
Cockpit. To the new theatre under its new conditions and 
prospects must be given a new chapter. 


* The History of the English Stage. By Mr. Thomas Betterton. London, 
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HAVE IT INYOUR HousEs—LAMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
is most agreeable and efficacious in preventing and curing Fevers, 
Eruptive Complaints, and Inflammation. Use no substitute, foritis the 
only safe antidote, having peculiar and exclusive merits: It instantly 
relieves the most intense headache and thirst; and, if given with lime-juice 
syrup, is a specific in gout and rheumatism.—Sold by all Chemists, and the 
Maker, 113, Holborn-hill, London.— [Apvr.] 


THE ELECTRIC LIGHT, in its vast superiority to gas and all 
other forms of artificial light, is an apt illustration of the position which 
Grant’s MorgtLA CHERRY BRANDY maintains in comparison with all 
other Liqueurs, in its perfection of rich truity flavour, which is effectively 
brought out when consumed with hot water, Enquire for it at all Bars, 
Restaurants, and Wine Stores. Manufacturer, Thomas Grant, Distillery 
Maidstone.—[Apvr.] 


PERFECTION.—Mrs. S. A. ALLEN’S WORLD’s Harr RE- 
sTORER is offered to the Public with full confidence in its merits. Testimonials 
of the most flattering character have been received from every part of the 
World. Over Forty Years the favourite and never failing Preparation to 
Restore Grey Hair fo its Youthful Colour and Lustrous Beauty, requirin; 
only a few applications to secure new and luxuriant growth, The soft an 
silky texture of healthy hair foliows its use. That most objectionable and 
destructive element to the hair, called Dandruff, is quickly and permanently 
removed. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers.—[Apvr. 
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HOW WILD-FOWL COME TO MARKET. 


By “Witp FowLeR.” 


No. VII.—SNARING AND HOOKING SEA-FOWL ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


Ir is somewhat puzzling at first for a stranger to make out how 
the poorer villagers who live on the coasts of France and Belgium 
manage to live at all. 3 

True, they all have, somehow, a house of their own, and how- 
ever low may be the standard of its comforts, it is a house after 
all, and, no doubt, to a poor man, a pleasant house withal. More- 
over, with the cottages, generally (I might say almost invariably, 
without fear cf contradiction), there is a little bit of garden, where 
the coastmen grow such vegetables as the poorness of the land 
will permit to reach maturity; but they have no trade, and no 
visible means of subsistence, so that, as I said when beginning 
this paper, really one may be excused for being astonished at 
finding them eking out their existence, year after year, with 
seemingly pretty fair contentment. 

How do they manage to do this ? 

Such was the problem I set to myself when I first began my 
rambles on the Continent, and a very few weeks sufficed to show 
me that, to these sharp and clever (in their way) men, the sea 
and its jetsam and flotsam, together with its fishes and its birds, 
is the mainstay of existence. To them it offers a living, such as 
it is, precarious, and hard to get, but perhaps all the sweeter 
maybe for its inherent uncertainty, its difficulties, and its hard- 
ships. F 

ie regards the flotsam and jetsam, the Crown claims, every- 
where, with extreme punctiliousness, the right to everything that 
comes ashore of its own accord; but the Continental peasants 
elude this by wading to the pieces of wreckage, &c., and bring- 
ing them ashore in the dead of the night, as soon as the coast- 
guards have turned their backs. And even when a wreck has 
actually come ashore, and the coastguards have set their hands 
on it, the peasants manage somehow to get a share thereof, and it 
takes a very honest, clever, and wideawake set of officers to pre- 
vent them from doing so. 

But where these peasants excel above all things is in their 
extraordinary devices for securing sea-fish, and especially sea- 
fowl. 

Now, when a British shoreman does turn his attention to fishing 
he does it wholesale, and must make a not inconsiderable outlay. 
He’ must have a boat, he must have a net. The Continental shore- 
man, being unable to afford such an expense, is content with bits 
of string and a few pennyworth of hooks; and he so manages his 
lines and his baits, in accordance with the tides, the wind, and the 
fish in season, and he has sucha knack of setting his hooks, that 
he is tolerably sure of a good haul at the next ebb-tide. Simi- 
larly, when the British coast man turns wild-fowl shooter, he goes 
into it on a Jarge scale—he rigs out a punt, or starts a shooting- 
smack with some friends. Failing these, he buys a large bore 
muzzle-loading gun, and stalks the fowl, or goes ‘‘ flighting.” It 
is only in select spots, where old fenmen have preserved their 
traditions, that a few nets are still being set up for wild fowl or 
sea-fowl. All that is done now, as a general rule, by the average 
English professional wild-fowler is done with the gun. He has 
not the patience to set snares, even if he knew how to set them ; 
but the knowledge and practice thereof has died out here. Hence, 
he can do nothing, either in the fishing or the shooting line, with- 
out a pretty large investment in either nets, guns, or boats and 
ammunition. 

Now this is all very well for those who can afford it, but there 
is no doubt that the investment of a comparatively good round 
sum in such implements would break the foreign coast mens 
purses and hearts. If they had the money they would not part 
with it. Some of them have guns, but these are either army 
muskets, to be had for the picking up in war-time, or when there 
is a ‘‘row”’ between the Governments and their undutiful subjects; 
or else small-bore fowling-pieces, without range and without 
strength. None of these instruments can ‘tell’? much on the 
tough fowl of the sea (although the old army muskets, when used, 
are hopefully loaded with a handful of small bullets), and the 
consequence thereof is that when the men wish to secure sea- 
fowl they must needs resort to some other means, and that is pre- 
cisely where they do show their marvellous patience and cunning 
ingenuity. Nothing escapes the Continental snarer. Hidden, at 
daybreak, in the downs or among the cliffs, for days and weeks 
if necessary, he watches the shore, and when the birds begin to 
appear he knows that the ‘‘ passage” is near at hand, and he 
forthwith prepares his nooses and his hooks, according to the 
season. 

‘¢ What !’? some reader will exclaim, ‘‘hooks!—hooks for 
birds ? Impossible.” 

But no, kind reader, it is not impossible. I have seen it done, 
and these hooks, well prepared, are most certain of action, and 
consequently very destructive. 

But first let me treat of the nooses. The first time that I saw 
nooses set for sea-birds I was on the sands of the Belgian coast. 
I was shooting along the shore at the time, and when I reached 
the breaksand at a certain village, a middle-aged peasant came 
down to me in hot haste from the downs, and besought me not 
to fire for a while. 

‘* Why not ?” I asked, rather curtly (no sportsman likes to have 
his sport curtailed in any way). 

«« Well,” he said, ‘ of course, I cannot prevent you from doing 
so if you choose to, but the fact is, I have some snares set up 
yonder, and a lot of birds are, I believe, likely to be caught.’’ 

«©Oh! snares, eh ?”’ queried I, musingly; ‘‘ snares for sea-birds. 
Tam curious to see them, and if you will promise to show them 
to me, I certainly shall not fire or interfere with their working.” 

“¢ Trés bien,” said he, highly pleased. ‘‘ Come along with me, 
then.’? 

And, saying these words, he led the way into the downs, where, 
beiag:out of the sight of any birds on the shore, we walked on at 
a good pace for about half-a-mile, when my man placed his finger 
on his lips to inform me that silence was to be observed, and he 
then crept forward across the sand hills towards the sea. When 
he reached the last hill he went up about half-way, then chose a 
clump of coarse grass which was growing on the top,and, hiding his 
face behind it, he looked through it in silence for a second or two. 
Then, beckoning me to come forward, I went up, and, lying 
down by his side, I also scanned the shore, and a strange sight 
met my gaze. The tide, I should premise, was rising fast, and 
had about an hour more to rise in order to reach high-water mark, 
so that whatever birds were at the time on the shore feeding were 
slowly, but surely, driven by the flood tide towards the downs. 
Now there were about two hundred birds of various kinds about, 
within two hundred yards or so from our place of concealment— 
curlews, oyster catchers, ring dotterels, oxbirds, sandpipers, and a 
few shanks. These birds were all strutting about, feeding, running 
hither and thither, in and. out of the shallow water, over the 
sands, spreading their wings, and “calling” occasionally; alto- 
gether they formed as pretty a picture as any man could wish to 


ee. 
‘¢ Well,’ I whispered into the man’s ear, ‘* but where are your 
nooses ?”” 


“Oh,” he said, ‘* you cannot see them from here, but Z can, 
because I know where I have placed them. However, you see 
those dry tongues of sand yonder, against the downs, almost now 
surrounded by the brine ?” : 

sel dOsed 

“‘ Well, in a moment more, the birds will all be driven there, 
and that is where my nooses are set. Now, you look,’’ he added, 
with eagerness, ‘look, they are getting near them!” 


And as he spoke, lying there at full length in the grass, he lite- 
rally devoured the scene before him. As for me, I looked on 
with a// my eyes. There were, on the outskirts of the little flock, 
three curlews, feeding higher up than the rest, and presently I 
saw one of these suddenly throw up his head and open his beak, 
and, simultaneously, I heard him crying out most lustily. At the 
same time he backed with a jerk, spreading his wings violently ; 
but he was irrisistibly held somehow, for he fell on his breast, got 
up again in a twinkling, and wriggled his body with extraordinary 
vigour, all the time shouting ‘*Millions of murders,’ as loud as 
he could shout. Now, at his first cry of distress the whole, till 
then, unsuspecting flock had been so startled that they had 
jumped on their wings, and they all seemed inclined to go; but, 
whether for sympathy or whether through anger against whatever 
was hurting their comrade, I am unable to say. Anyhow, cer- 
tain it is, that instead of going their way, all the curlews, at any 
rate, and some of the smaller waders, came back half flying, 
half running, and crowded round their yelling companion, who 
was all the time struggling most desperately, flooring himself on 
his back, on his sides, and on his breast, twenty times in a second 
almost, in his frantic efforts to get loose. In a moment four 
more birds joined his outcry—for they, too, were caught; and I 
have never heard such a ‘ squalling,” either before or since, as I 
heard then. 

“Some of them will get loose by breaking the nooses if I 
don't release them,’’ quoth the man, ‘for they are all on the 
same string, I can see, and it will certainly give way under their 
united efforts, so I had better run and secure those that are caught, 
or I may lose all.” 

So saying, he tumbled down the sand hills, and I followed 
suit, but he was tearing along like a madman, and it was quite 
furny to see him kick away his wooden shoes, which impeded 
his speedy progress. Of course, as soon as he appeared on 
the bare sands, those of the birds that were still free bolted 
instanter ; but as I knew that when the snarer would handle the 
caught birds the free ones might come back, I cocked both ham- 
mers of my double 10-bore, and it was fortunateI had thought of 
that, for no sooner did the man appear near the line than the five- 
noosed curlews jumped up with a will, screaming ‘‘ currr-lew ! 
curtr-lew !”’ in such a terrified and lamentable tone that their 
comrades forthwith turned back again, wheeled our way, and 
when they passed overhead I gave them the benefit of both barrels, 
and killed two. After that the rest made themselves ‘‘scarce.” 


Meanwhile, the peasant was busy picking up his catch, and I 
watched him curiously. The birds struck at him furiously on 
being seized, but their bills are too soft to hurt anyone. Still, 
they tried their best to pinch him, I daresay, but he paid but 
little heed to their attacks, and, removing them one by one, he 
twisted their necks expeditiously and threw them on the sands, 
dead or dying. However, when he had settled three in that style, 
and whilst he was freeing the fourth, previous to giving him the 
coup de grace, the fifth somehow got free, and it was lucky I had 
reloaded and was ready, for had it been otherwise we should cer- 
tainly have lost him, as he opened his powerful pinions without 
loss of time, said  currr-lew !”’ with a thankful intonation, and 
was going with a noose hanging from one of his legs; but I was 
on him in a moment, and in the very midst of “curr ’ (the “lew ” 
never came) the cartridge cut him down handsomely at a range 
of some fifty yards or so, I had then time to look at the nooses. 
Imagine several very long lines, pretty tightly stretched in sundry 
directions by being run from a series of small stakes thrust in the 
sinds zig-zag fashion. From the lines hung the nooses, made 
merely of string and horsehair. It must have been pretty hard 
work to prepare and set the whole lot. Of course the whole 
family—man, wife, and three or four children—had had to work at 
it, and truly this was a game of chance and patience with a ven- 
geance, especially when one takes into consideration that the 
settling of the birds at all in the direct neighbourhood of the 
snares was almost a speculation. Ofcourse the man, who lived 
close by, watches for the most suitable spots, and he chooses those 
where he notices that the companies love most to settle for feeding. 
But even with that knowledge, and even with ten lines spread, 
end on to each other, and covering perhaps a hundred yards of 
the shore, it must be always doubtful whether or not they will 
meet with success. He takes his chance of that, of course, but I 
strongly suspected at the time that some bait of some sort (such 
as sea-lugs, &c.) had been used in conjunction with the lines, but 
the man said no ; perhaps he did not care’about telling me. One 
can rarely get at the bottom of such things with these men. 


However, from what I had just seen, I concluded then and 
there that the snaring of sea-fowl must have been a paying con- 
cern during the time of passage, at any rate, but the man soon 
convinced me that my surmises were not correct. First of all, 
the plan can only be carried out at high tide; secondly, the ‘‘ pas- 
sage’? must be abundant; thirdly, the wind must be dead on 
shore or nearly so, otherwise the birds would detect the snarer’s 
presence; fourthly, the high tide must take place not sooner than 
midday, or thereabouts, as as to give the man time to place his 
lines and stretch the nooses, and then the birds do not always 
choose the same part of the shore, although they have, 
undoubtedly, favourite spots, probably on account of some pecu- 
liarly attractive morsels being found there naturally, if not artifi- 
cially, by them. However, from all this it will be seen that there 
is a good deal of trouble, uncertainty, and speculation about the 
affair, and it would certainly pay none but men to whom a few 
shillings are very welcome, and who have nothing better and 
more profitable to attend to. It is, however, a trick worth know- 
ing, as it undoubtedly must bring a good many sea birds to market 
one season or another. 

Strange to say, no decoysare used ; the decoy birds would give 
too much trouble to keep, the man averred. This is probably 
right, but no doubt a few ‘dummies ’’ would answer ; I think so 
at any rate, and as dummies cost nothing to keep, I wonder the 
plan is not resorted to. 

Now I come to the hooking process. In winter time, be it 
known, the coasts of Belgium and Holland are lined with black 
ducks, widgeon, teal, ducks, geese, andswansin hard times, besides 
which myriads of seagulls turn up in quest of food. 

Now for black ducks, which are especially caught near the 
breaksands, where they come to feed on the mussels, the hooks 
are attached to very long lines baited with mussel or lugs, and 
the baited hooks are slightly buried in the sand at low tide, near 
the water’s edge. , When the tide advances the ducks come along 
with it in search of food. The black customers dive, find the 
tempting bait, swallow it, and are then pulled ashore. 

I have had scores of birds thus caught offered me even as near 
Ostend as Mariakerque (only a mile or so from the town); and 
the process, to this very day, is being carried out in winter time. 
Of course it will sometimes occur that other birds besides black 
ducks are thus caught, but generally the latter are the staple game 
thus secured, simply because they are very forward, and come up 
greedily towards shore-with the tide, so as to seek for food, 


although, be it borne in mind, they never come nearer than two 
hundred yards from ¢erra firma, being firmly impressed, no 
doubt, with the absolute desirability of keeping their precious 
little selves out of harm’s way. Of course, in this, they only fear 
sportsmen with duck-guns, and they reckon without the baited 
hooks, which secure them, however, far more etlectively than a 
dose of shot, for they are remarkably tough customers—(this by 
the way). 


Now, sinking baited hooks answers two ends—it may either 
catch a flounder or other fish, or a sacreuse, if crabs don’t eat the 
bait. For sea-gulls, however, and those other birds which fly 
over the sea but do not make a practice of diving for their food, 
another dodge is resorted to. Three hooks are tied together so 
as to form something uncommonly like a triangle snap-hook, 
These are baited with a large dead fish, and left about promis- 
cuously on a lonely shore near the brine, but tied to a long line. 
The gulls soon pounce upon it, fight as to who shall get it, and . 
one of them is almost sure to be secured, if the hooker allows him 
time to gorge well his bait. 


That is one plan, but it can only be done in out-of-the-way 
places, where no one is likely to be about and disturb the spot. 
The next plan, however, can be carried out anywhere whenever 
sea-gulls are about; but the wind must be off shore, and pretty 
strong, so as to blow the bait out to sea. 


The bait is artificial, and is made of a piece of cork cut coffin- 
shape, and covered over with a piece of parchment (the latter as 
white as possible), and the end opposite to the one where the 
line is tied is supplied with two square-bodied hooks, whose 
points are turned downwards, 


Now supposing the wind is all right, and several gulls are 
about, the hooker comes to the brink of the sea, throws the bait 
away as far as possible, and allows it to drift as far as the line 
will go; or, better still, he lets it lie at low tide, and waits for 
high tide for success. Whichever way it is done, as soon as the 
birds will spy the bait on the sea, they will take it for a dead 
fish, and forthwith will pounce upon it. If one does not 
inanage to swallow it another one wiil, thinking ‘that by accident 
his confréve has dropped the choice morsel. No sooner has he 
gobbled it up, than the string is jerked sharply by the hidden 
hooker, and the bird is brought, though flying strenuously the 
other way, to the shore, in spite of all his efforts to the contrary. 
Once there, of course, his fate is sealed. 

The birds are eaten by the natives, and their down and feathers 
are profitably disposed of, 

Now, if the hookers were always careful to see that their lines 
and hooks were secure, it would only be half bad to see birds 
caught in that way, but they don’t. I, when shooting along the 
Belgian coast, have repeatedly found half-dead birds on the 
sands with the fatal hooks stuck in their mandibles, and a more 
or less lengthy and rotten piece of string dragging about. Now, 
this is ‘‘cruelty to animals” with a vengeance. 

Ihave in my possession now two specimens of these different 
hooking affairs taken by myselffrom live birds. One of the birds 
I found dying on the sands, with the hook in his beak, and the 
string caught around one of his wings. The other hook affair 
Itook out of the beak ofa large black-backed gull I shot near 
Ostend. Isaw the bird coming along with something sticking 
out of his bill, and out of curiosity, I shot it to see what it was, with 
the result that I found the hook firmly fixed in his beak. I shot 
afterwards several more birds in similar circumstances, from 
whence I conclude that hooking must be pretty extensively car- 
ried on along the coast. Certainly many of the birds which are 
sent to the markets are thus caught, and I think it interesting to 
narrate how the affair is conducted, as it is one of the most 
successful dodges to which the capture of sea-fowl has given rise 
to. Asa trick, the thing is worth knowing, but as a sportsman 
Ineed not say thatI do not look upon it with any favour; very 
far from it. 

We must, however, take facts as they stand, and I have chroni- 
cled the deeds as being of some interest to those to whom the 
various modes adopted for the capture of birds is welcome infor- 
mation. 


In the Exchequer Division of the High Court of Ju-tice, ord 
Chief Baron Kelly and Baron Cleasby, sittin y in tauco at West- 
minster, had before them recently the case of Blakeley v. 
Baker and Firbank, an action which was brought to recover a 
sum of £50 as damages for the loss of a horse, which was killed 
through the alleged negligence of the defendants, and which came 
up in form of an appeal from the County Court of Yorkshire, 
held at Dewsbury, when a verdict was given for the plaintiff. 
Mr. Forbes appeared as counsel for the plaintiff, in support of that 
decision ; whilst Mr. Cave, Q.C., and Mr. Bigham were for the 
defendants, the appellants. The defendants had been engaged 
to construct a branch line belonging to the Great Northern Rail- 
way, and running through a portion of Dewsbury, and had made 
an excavation near the public highway, at the distance of some 
14 feet, with a strong fence between. While two of the plain- 
tiff’s horses and carts were proceeding along the road the first 
horse stumbled and_ fell, the end of the cart jerking up and hitting 
in the mouth the other horse, which backed against and broke 
through the fence, falling into the excavation and being killed. 
The case raised a question as to the strength of the fence, and as 
to the liability in such a state of things to maintain a fence sufii- 
cient to withstand any such accidental violence as was applied to 
the fence in question. Having heard counsel, the court gave 
judgment for the defendants, declining to give the plaintiff leave 
to appeal. 


A LIVELY controversy arose recently in Liverpool as to the 
propriety of the exhibition in that city of the picture by M. 
Tadema, entitled ‘‘ The Sculptor's Model,” and the artist having 
been applied to for his views on the subject has sent the following 
letter to Mr. Caine, which was read the other evening at a meet- 
ing of the Notes and Queries Society, where the question had 
been under discussion :—‘‘ My dear Sir, —In answer to your letter 
of the 14th inst. I willingly comply with your wish to give a few 
of my ideas on the study of the nude; but I must confess that so 
much of late has been brought before the public about it that I 
can scarcely pretend to advance any new ideas on the subject. It 
is an accepted fact that the Grecian civilisation has produced the 
most beautiful and unrivalled specimens of art ever known, It is 
known also that no people studied the nude so extensively as the 
Greeks, and therefore I must be allowed to say that the study of 
the infinite beauty of the human form may be accepted as one of 
the principal reasons of their arriving at such a height of perfection. 
Taking, for in:tance, their industrial art, their unequalled vases 
most decidedly bear in their outlines and ornamentation the stamp 
of that study. In how far the study of the nude might in- 
fluence morality is a question on which a moralist might perhaps 
dwell, but which lies beyond my reach. I, for myself, do not 
believe that any moralist would allow himself to assert that an 
artist is less moral than other men. Has it ever been proved that 
the study of the human body makes the medical man immoral ? 
Why, then, should it be supposed to affect the artist differently, 
who only studies the beauty of it, and who always finds reality so 
far beneath his? May I conclude with the well-known motto, 
Honi soit qui mal y pense. Believe me, my dear sir, your 
obedient servant, L, ALMA TADEMA.,” 
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TABLE D’HOTE (for Ladies 
and Gentlemen) from 5.30 till 
8 o'clock, 3s. 6d. 

BUFFET (open from 10 a.m. 
till midnight), for Light Re- 
freshment Luncheons served 
from 12 till 2 o'clock. 

SMOKING ROOM combines 
elegance with comfort and 
efficient ventilation, 


SPIERS & POND’S 


GAIETY RESTAURANT, 


STRAND. 


GRILL ROOM, for Lun- 
cheons, Dinners, and Suppers, 
from Noon till Midnight, for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


N.B.—The various departments 
are entirely available equally 
for LADIEs and GENTLEMEN, 
but Gentlemen only are served 
after 8 p.m. in the Buffet. 


THE “GROSVENOR.”  _ 
THE ‘‘GROSVENOR.” 


THE LARGE ROOM, WHICH HAS BEEN RE-DECORATED, IS 


NOW OPEN 


for LUNCHEONS, DINNERS, PRIVATE AND PURLIC; TABLE D’HOTE at separate Tables, &c., &c 


136, New Bond Street, W. 


Open on Sundays. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PATENT PARQUET 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


ARTISTIC 


WOOD CHIMNEY PIECES 


BY STEAM POWER. 


DECORATORS, UPHOLSTERERS & CABINET MAKERS, 


25, 26 and 27, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.: 


ELEVENTH EDITION, NOW READY. 


““SHAMMING SICK,” and “WHO SAID RATS?” 


These favourite engravings have been re-printed, for the eleventh time, on large fine plate papex 
for Framing, 


PRICE is. 


GEE AT ER: 


Or, Securely packed, 


POST FREE THIRTEEN STAMPS, 
and may be had of the Publisher, 


148, STRAND, 


LONDON, W.C,, 


Or by Order through any Bookseller or Newsagent in the Kingdom. 


OROIDE GOLD JEWELLERY | 


REGISTERED), 
The only perfect substitute for 18-Carat Gold. 


FULL ILLUSTRATED  PRICE-LISTS AND 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS FREE PER POST. 


ATC H ES equal to 18-carat. Horizontal 
W + movement, jewelled in 4 holes. 
Open face, 21s., 25s. Hunters, 30s. Keyless action, 


jewels, 50s. Ladies and Gentlemen’s sizes, free and 
safe per post (registered), 6d. extra. 


ALBERTS. for'tadies“ ana Gestiemta, so, 
s. 6d., ros. 6d. post free. 

10 NG CH Al N ; Tete Ios. 6d., 12s. 6d., 
N EC KLETS. 5s. 6d., 7s. 6d., ros. 6d. 


LINKS, STUDS, SOLITAIRES. 


S. 6d., 38. 3S. 6d. per set. 
Every article of Jewellery Free and Safe per Post. 
Illustrated Price List Post-free. 


P.0.0. PAYABLE AT EXHIBITION ROAD, 
SOUTH KENSINGTON. 
Ck C. - RiOAWEH IS 
SS, BROMPTON-ROAD, 


LONDON, S.W. 


The Only Dressing which 
= does not Injure the 
Leather. 


Produces a perfectly black 
and permanent gloss, which 
will not rub off even when 
wetted, nor soil the most 
delicate article of dress. 


JETTINE, The Ladies’ Polish, 


It is invaluable for Ladies’ 
and Children’s Boots and 
Shoes, Waist Belts, Tra- 
velling Bags, &c. . Each 
) bottle contains a sponge 
|| mounted and ready for use; 
thus JETTINE may be 
| applied without soiling the 

hands. 
| Its unrivalled success has 

called up several. worthless 
|| and injurious imitations, 
against which ladies are 
earnestly cautioned. 
ETTINE may be ob- 
tained through any respect- 
able Bootmaker, Perfumer, 
| or Chemist, but ladies ex- 
| periencing difficulty in pro- 
curing a regular supply are 
requested to communicate 
with the Sole Wholesale 
Agents for Great Britain, 


E. PENTON & SON, 


51 & 53; CuartoTTE Sr,, Firzroy Sq., Lonpon. 


CCIDENT INSURANCE COM- 
PANY (Limited), 7, Bank-buildings, Lothbury. 
General Accidents. Personal Injuries. 
Railway Accidents. Death by Accidents. 
C. HarpineG, Manager. 


THE NEW TONIC. 
FER BRAVAIS. 


Invaluable Pure Iron 
in and 
Weakness Oxygen 
and witaout 
Debility. Acid 


‘Has all the good ettects of Iron, without producing 
constipation, disturbing the digestion, or staining the 
teeth. It is a beautiful and interesting preparation, 
and, like most of those which come from Paris, is neatly 
got up n a box containing a little pipette and india- 
rubber cap for delivery of drops.”—See The Lancet, 
June 9, 1877, British Medical Fournal, March 3; 1877, 
and the whole Medical Press. 


FER BRAVAIS 


Is invaluable in all cases of weakness or debili 
is pronounced by the Medical Profession to 
safest and seat 


, and 

e the 

est tonic for restoring the general 
health, 

TO BE HAD OF ALL CHEMISTS, in 
Bottles in portable Card Cases, with 
Drop Measure complete. 
Pamphlets, with full particulars and prices, post free 


on application to 
BRAVAIS & COse EONVON, OFFICE, 8, IDOL 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


F\DINNEFORDS 
FLUID 


DINNEFORD'S 
SAVARESSE’S GAPSULES 


ot membrane, each containing 10 drops Purest Yellow 


MAGNESIA. 


SANDAL WOOD QIL. 


The efficacy of this valuable medicine is due to the 
absolute purity of the oil, and to the very gradual solv- 
ability of the membrane as compared with gelatine. 


OTICE.—SILVER and ELECTRO- 
PLATE.—ELKINGTION and Co., 
manufacturing silversmiths and patentees 
of the electro-plate. Revised illustrated 
pattern book of new designs in table 
plate of all kinds, and new qualities in 
spoons and forks forwarded free by post 
on application. Testimonial plate in 
solid silver, in great variety, always in 
stock, and committees provided with 
designs and photographs to suit all occa- 
sions. 


Address—ELKINGTON and Co., 22, Regent-street, 
London; or 42, Moorgate-street, City. 


FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS, 
Surgical Elastic Stockings & Knee-Caps. 


Pervious, light in texture, ard Inexpensive. 


Instructions for measurement and prices on applica- 
| tion, and the articles sent by post from the Manufac- 
turers, 


POPE & PEAN TE; 


4, WATERLOO PLACE, PALL MALL, 
LONDON. 
The Profession, Trade, and Hosvitals supplied. 


CELEBRATED WINNERS (1878). 


SIZES 34 by 24. 
BEAUTIFULLY 
PAININ BADE: occtsg cater 
SEFTON - - . - 
JULIUS CAESAR ~- - : 
PETER - - - - - 
SPRINGFIELD - - - 


JOCKEYS UP. 
COLOURED AND CORRECT PORTRAITS. 


GEO. REES, 115 and 116, STRAND (Savoy House). 


15s. EACH. 


Winner of the Oaks. 

DERBY. 

City anD SURBURBAN. 
Mippie Park Pirate. 
Twenty Races. 


2? be) 


39 ” 


”? ” 


29 +) 


MR. ERASMUS WILSON, F.R.S., 


Writes in the Fournal of Cutaneous Medicine that 


PEARS’ 


TRANSPARENT SOAP, 


“Ts an article of the nicest and most careful manufacture, and one of the most refreshing and agreeable 
of balms for the skin.” 


Of Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, &—CHLORODYNE. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE is the best and most certain Remedy for 
Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Consumption, Neuralgia, Rheumatism, &c. 

DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE.—CAUvUTION.—None genuine without the 
words ‘‘ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming 
medical testimony accompanies each bottle. 

Sold in Bottles, at rs. r3d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each by all Chemists. 


WARD & CO., 


NATURALISTS, 
158, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


CANADIAN BOATING 


—— 
SAG | 
& FISHING CANOES, SS SSS 


OLLANDS’ ROOK RIFLES. 
FREEDOM FROM ESCAPE and FOULING. 


100 Shots may be Fired without Cleaning Barrel. 
Price £5 each; Ditto, Steel Barrels and Engraved, 
£6to £10 ros. 


Mr. A. P., 21st Fusiliers, writes :—“I fired eight suc- 
cessive shots at roo yards, mean deviation o'7 of an 
inch; all would have struck a hen’s egg.”” 


Rifles exchanged if not apzroved of. 


9383151939 


S 


Scale } inch to the inch. 


HOLLAND and HOLLAND, 


98, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 
Orders for Rifles must be accompanied by a remittance. 


FINDLATER’S WHISKIES 
eso “BEST OLD IRISH,” 


AND 
“BEST ISLAY MALT,” 
zos. per Gallon; 4os. per Dozen, 


Are the produce of the old-fashioned 
POT STILLS, softened and mellowed by 
eee age only. 


38, WELLINGION STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SLOANE STREET, KNIGHTSBRIDGE. 


Kunanan’s LL WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Pure, mild, mellow, delicious and most 
wholesome. Universally recommended by 
the Medical Profession. Dr. HaAssaLt 
says :—‘‘ The Whisky is soft, mellow and 
pure, well matured, and of very excellent 
quality.” 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 
CHERRY TOOTH-PASTE, 


GREATLY SUPERIOR TO ANY OTHER TOOTH-POWDER 
gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, and protects the 


enamel from cee as a 
ice 1s. 6d. per Pot. 


Angel-passage, 93, Upper-Thames-street London. 


IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH AND FLAVOUR 
TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, AND SAUCES, 
AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. # 


[ IEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 
Caution. — Genuine only with facsimile of Baron 
Liebig’s signatare in blue ink across label. 


] (eS COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 
In use in most households throughout the Kingdom. 


eke COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


NUBIAN BLACKING 


BOOTS AND SHOES 
IS WATERPROOF. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


| pees GILLOTT’S 
Spies PENS. 


Sold by all Stationers throughout the world. 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA. 
Established 60 years. 


Is unrivalled in producing a luxuriant growth of Hair, 
Whiskers, and Moustachios, and the only remedy for 
Baldness, containing the essential requisites for cleans- 


ing and beautifying. 3s. 6d., 6s., and r1s. per bottle. 


Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR QIL 


Prevents the Hair falling off or turning grey. 3s. 6d., 
7s., and ros. 6d., equal to four small bottles. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


Whitens the Teeth, and prevents and arrests decay, 
2s. od. per box. Ask any chemist, perfumer or hair- 
dresser for Rowland’s articles, and avoid cheap 
imitations. 


J. C. CORDING & CO., 
ONLY MAKERS OF THE 


‘‘Idstone” Shooting Boots. 


Snow and Waterproof. Require no dressing to 
keep them in order. 


ORIGINAL MAKERS OF THE 
VENTILATED 
WATERPROOF COAT. 


For Riding, Shooting, and general use. 
See Fre/d, July 17th and 31st, 1869. 
GUARANTEED FOR ALL CLIMATES. 
J. ©. CORDING & CO., 
I9, PICCADILLY. 


(Corner of Air Street.) 


On ty Apprgss, 
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WEEKLY MUSICAL 
REVIEW. 


CHAPPELL & Co., 50, New 
Bond-street, W.—The Christ- 
mas Number of Messrs, Chap- 
pell’s Musical Magazine has 
just been published, and as 
usual is devoted to dance music. 
of which it contains a liberal 
supply—no less than nine pieces 
in all. No. 1 is the ‘‘ Congress 
Lancers,” by C.D’ Albert. Each 
tune of this set bears the name 
of one or other of the famous 
diplomatists who met at the 
Berlin Congress, and the piano- 
forte arrangements are capital 
for dancing purposes. No. 2, by 
the same composer, is ‘‘ The 
Distant Shore Waltz,’’ contain- 
ing three flowing melodies and 
an effective finale. No. 3, the 
«Au Revoir Waltz,” by E. 
Waldteufel, is worthy the name 
of this popular composer; it 
comprises five charming waltzes 
and a coda of considerable 
length. No. 4, ‘The Sylvia 
Waltz,” is from the facile pen of 
Mr. Fred Godfrey, and contains 
four very pretty waltzes and a 
capital coda. No. 5, by C. 
D’Albert, is the ‘Cleopatra 
Galop,”’ sparkling and inspirit- 
ing. No. 6, the ‘Saucy Kate 
Galop,” by A. G. Crowe, band- 
master of the 14th Hussars, is 
also lively and effective. No. 7, 
the “Tout 4 Fait Polka,’’ by 
H. Louis, is not only tuneful, 
but contains some ingeniously 
constructed passages. No. 3, 
the “‘ Sweethearts Lancers,’’ by 
C. D’ Albert, is an attractive col- 
lection of popular melodies, 
cleverly adapted to ball-room 
purposes; No. 9, which com- 
pletes the work, is the ‘Trial 
by Jury Quadrille,” built on 
themes from Mr. Arthur Sulli- 
van’s popular operetta, The 
magazine contains forty-eight 
pages of new music, clearly 
printed on good paper. The 
price of it would, under ordinary 
circumstances, be about thirty 
shillings ; yet it is published at 
one shilling! It is a miracle in 
the way of cheapness, and there 
will probably be few possessors 
of a pianoforte who will fail to 
secure this Christmas Number 
of Messrs. Chappell’s Musical 


Magazine. 
NovELLo, Ewrr, & Co., 1, 
Berners-street, W.— ‘* Songs 


THE BIVOUAC. 


for Sailors,’’ written by ‘W. C. 
Bennett, composed by J. L. 
Hatton, dedicated by special 
permission to H.R.H. the Duke 
of Edinburgh, whose portrait 
appears on the first page. The 
names of the co-labourers by 
whom this important collection 
of sea-songs has been written 
and composed have long been 
honourably known to the British 
public. Dr. W. C. Bennett has 
won distinction as a writer of 
graceful lyrics, breathing pure 
and elevated sentiments, and 
Mr. J. L. Hatton’s name stands 
in the very highest rank among 
our composers of bailads, glees, 
part songs, &c. These gentle- 
men have produced a really 
important work, containing no 
less than forty original songs, 
all on maritime subjects, and 
mostly of a strongly marked 
patriotic character. Among the 
latter will be found separate 
lyrics in honour of Nelson, Col- 
lingwood, Rodney, Duncan, and 
other naval heroes, and stirring 
narratives of our most celebrated 
sea-fights and victories. There 
are also songs for fishermen and 
their wives, and tales of lovers 
parted awhile by the ocean; in 
fact, there is scarcely any aspect 
of the subject which hes not 
been treated of in this collection 
of sea-songs. To criticise in de- 
tail so copious a list of composi- 
tions would occupy more space 
than we could spare, and to 
select particular songs for praise 
might erroneously appear to im- 
ply demerit in the remainder. 
‘We shall content ourselves with 
saying that Dr. W. C. Bennett's 
lyrics breathe a manly, hearty 
spirit, in which there are many 
traces of tenderness and pathos, 
and will add considerably to his 
reputation; while Mr. J. L. 
Hatton's fertile vein of melody 
has been happily developed in 
the tunes which he has invented. 
These ‘‘ Songs for Sailors’? are 
just what they purport to be. 
‘The verses are free from affecta-- 
tion, the melodies are simple 
though effective, and there are. 
many of the songs which merit 
widespread popularity, and are 
not unlikely to attainit. The yo- 
lume is printed in full-sized type, 
Giifineraper ci arene NORE 
best style, and will form a valu- 
able addition to every library, 
both ashore and afloat. 


